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IN EXPERIMENT IN . . 
INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 


FTEN the ex mplaint is made about the farms run by 
iwricultural colleges that they are not practical. It 
is not unusual for them to show an unfavourable 
balance-sheet at the end of the year, ind when that 


is so, the agriculturist whose main object it Is 
to earn his livelihood is accustomed to eye them askance. 
lt is not fair in every case to do this. Men of 


Science need not be Immediately intent on turning a penny. 
Much of their work is done for the purpose of trial or demonstra 
tion, and they have to take risks a private individual cannot 
very well aflord. Tlowever, none of the usual complaints 
can be urged against the Keport issued by the Principal 
t the South Eastern College at Wye on the results of 
an experiment on intensive cultivation last year. It is ol 
i kind to benefit in the most direct manner all that considerable 
number of men who have entered, or are about to enter, into the 


tenancy of small holdings. There is no need at this time of day 
to extol the virtues of intensive cultivation. Without it the 
mall holding would be impossible. ‘The profit per acre derived 


from ordinary farms is extremely moderate, and many tenants are 
atished if they can make, over portions, as much in income as they 


have to pay inrent. But when a man rents only a very sma 
number of acres it is clear that he must make more per acre. His 
uivantage hes in the fact that he can concentrate far more labour 


and attention upon a small plot of ground than the large farmer can 
over a very much wider area. The experiment conducted by the 
Principal, Mr. M. J. Rk. Dunstan, and Mr. James Morison, the 
Superintendent of the College Farm, comes well within the scope 
of a small holder's activities, as it consisted in raising two heavy 
crops in one year from the same ground. There was nothing 
out of the way in the character of the crop, as the first was 
potatoes and the second cauliflowers, both of which are grown 
frequently enough by those who have to make the most they 
devoted to the 
Phe land is good, but not exceptionally so. It ts 
rented at 30s. per acre, and lies at an altitude oft 16o/t. 
ibove the 


can of their ground. In to90S8 six acres were 
purpose. 
sea-level. The soil ts described as fairly «cd: ep, 
distance below. The 
crop was oats, and the land was in good heart and 
clean, The early potatoes used on about seven-eighths of 


uselul loam with the chalk some 
previou 


an acre were Epicures and May Queens. They were sprouted 


in boxes and planted out on April 7th. Of course, the important 
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point was the preparatory cultivation and manuring of the soil. 
Puis began in the previous November, when twenty-five loads 
of farmyard manure per acre were laid on the soil and lightly 
ploughed in in that month. Two months later the land received 
When the ridges were drawn artificial manure 
was used consisting of 3cwt. of superphosphate of lime, r}cwt. « 

sulphate of potash and thewt. of sulphate of ammonia. The 
subsequent ploughing and hoeing appear to have been very 
similar to those of the ordinary careful husbandman, but of cours: 
some capital was required to manure and till the ground so 
thoroughly. The cost is given as £16 5s. per acre, but it would 
satisfactory if Mr. A san had given us 
exact figures for the rent, manure, seed, digging and cartage to and 


a ce ep ploughing. 


have been more 


from the station, 
far trom berg excessive, lie crop averaged nine to eleven 


Considering what was done the amount is very 


tons per acre, and was sold tree on rail at prices ranging 


Irom 7os. to gos. per ton, the sale commencing on July 7th 
Mr. Dunstan says the gross return per acre was # 


37 1s. 4d., 
and as part of the crop was charged with some railway 
expenses, the net return was £35 Tis. per acre. ‘This mus 
have left a very good margin of profit indeed after the £16 5s. 
was deducted for labour and manure; but the advantage ot! 
dealing with early potatoes lay in the availability of the 
\s soon as the potatoes had been 
and the frequency of the 
ploughing, be it noted in passing, must have added> greatly 


to the fertility of the soil—and then cauliflower plants wer 


land for a second crop, 
dug the land was ploughed once more 


put in. The season was very dry, and they were started by 
being hand-watered, with the result that there was no flagging, 
and the plants got a good start. The cost of the plants was 
trifling, namely, 4s. a thousand, and about ten thousand were 
planted to the acre. One hundredweight of nitrate of soda was 
viven them, and they were hand-hoed once and horse-hoed twice. 
The first were ready for market on October 28th, the bulk 
of the crop being sent to the Borough Market, 
comparatively sina | qu intity sold lo ably at \\ ye und Ashford. 


sextull, and 


In all 7,770 heads were marketed at an average price ot a littl 
over id. per head, realising per acre #40 Its. 4d. 
plants, labour, manure, cutting, pac king, delivery, rail charges, 
commission and returns of empties (they were all packed in nets 
and potato * pads "’) amounted to £10 per acre, which, with the 
net return of the early potatoes, make a total return of £49 pei 
acre for the two crops. Of course, in addition, there is’ the 
Oats are to be sown on the 


The cost o 


value of the unexhausted manure. 
vround this year, and if the weather is good a first-rate crop 
should be obtained from ground that has been thus carefully 
tilled. 

Phe figures look so very rosy that they might tempt any of 
us to become small holders, and they are very encouraging 
indeed, even when every possible discount is made from them. 
Ihe first point for consideration is that last year was an 
extremely good potato year. Quantity: and quality alike were 
generally above the average, but the average return would not 
be so great if the bad years had to be counted with the 
yood years. in 1g07, for example, there was a great deal 
of rain, and an outbreak of which would have 
impaired if it had not actually destroyed the value of 
the experiment. The influence of the fine weather is difficult 
to gauge, but im a well-known experiment by Sir John Bennet 
Lawes at Rothamsted a similar combination of manure gave 
only a return of 7 tons 2cewt. to the acre. This crop was very 
much exceeded at Wye, for which the average is returned 
from g tons to 11 tons per acre, and it would probably b 
difficult for any private individual to equal it. At the same 
time, if Mr. Dunstan had been a little more exact and detinite 
it would have been easier to make a comparison between the 
results he and Mr. Morison have achieved and those of others. 

rhe price obtained for the cauliflowers must be reckoned 
exceptionally good, since a contract for 1d. per head is generally 
reckoned by the grower to be a very satisfactory one, and if the 
cauliflowers had not headed very well it is doubtful if much 
more than a jd. could be obtained for them. Still it must be 
borne in mind that the potatoes themselves cleared the expense 
and that the cauliflowers, even when a _ failure, could have 
been utilised ior cattle-feeding purposes. The experiment ought 
to be of the utmost value to those who are now beginning 
the cultivation of their small holdings. They need not slavishly 
follow the example set them; but by adapting the idea to the 
local circumstances and the character of their soil, it may be 
possible for the more intelligent of them to make a_ good 
livelihood out ot a comparatively small piece of ground. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of H.R.H. the 
Crown Princess of Sweden. Her lxoyal Highness is the 


disease 


eldest daughter of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, and het 
marriage to 
in 1QO5. 


11.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden was celebrated 
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T gave great satisfaction to the people of this country to find 
that the King and Queen—alter a journey to Berlin 
which, in spite of the cordiality and enthusiasm which 
it aroused, must have been tiring and troublesome owiny 


to the inclemencyv of the weather—were able to open 
the new session of Parliament in person. That was perhaps 
the one redeeming feature in the situation. Very seldom has 
Parliament reassembled amid such apprehension on the part 
of the taxpayers of the country. At a time of commercial 
slackness, when incomes of every sort are reduced below the 
normal, it is not pleasant to realise that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be under the necessity of imposing new burdens ; 
but the facts are stern and unalterable: a deficit has to be met, Old 
Age Pensions have to be paid for, and a considerable outlay upon 
the Navy is a necessity of the time. The occasion is one on which 
a considerable amount of self-sacrifice must be demanded from 
the citizens of the Empire. What form it will take arouses a not 
unnatural curiosity, which is sharpened by the economic situa- 
tion. According to the Board of Trade Returns there were more 
unemployed in January than in the corresponding month of last 
year, and the body of trade done by the country has suffered a 
severe diminution. Corresponding with this is a very decided 
shrinkage of the Revenue Keturns. 


Very great sympathy will be felt with the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster. Indeed, it is impossible to 
estimate the full extent of their loss. The little boy who has 
passed away was the hope of a great House. At his christening 
a few years ago the Royal and noblest families in Great Britain 
were represented, and in the ordinary course of things it might 
have been expected that the baby whom they assembled to 
honour would have come to take a place among the highest 
of the English aristocracy. But death is no respecter ot 
degree or promise, and the utmost care and solicitude are unable 
to ward off his shafts. Within the last two or three years 
several pathetic instances have occurred of the hope of a family 
being taken away. There is little to be done under such 
circumstances beyond accepting the inevitable and offering such 
comfort as the most grief-stricken obtain from the knowledge 
that their contemporaries feel and sympathise with them. 





Lord Wenlock made an exceptionally interesting speech on 
agriculture to the members of the Escrick Agricultural Club a 
few days ago. That this association is making progress is 
proved by the fact that its combined purchase of cake and other 
necessaries amounted last year to £5,619, and Lord Wenlock 
was perfectly justified in advising the members to combine not 
only for purchase, but for sale. He gave one or two 
eloquent facts about the management of his own estate 
during the last twenty-eight years. For building, draining, 
fencing and other works he had paid out 32 per cent. of his gross 
income from the land, and his average outgoings for repairs had 
amounted to something between 50 per cent. and 60 per cent. 
These figures did not leave much margin for profit on his part, o1 
for the payment which would be made to men for managing the 
estates. In regard to the tenants, he pointed out a change 
that he has noticed recently. A few years ago nearly all the 
work was done by single men in that part of the neignbourhood, 
but now married men are most in request. One consequence of 
this change, which is in itself most desirable, is that the demand 
for cottages has been greatly intensified. Lord Wenlock said 
that he believed the housing problem was going to be one of the 
gravest questions which the extension of small holdings would 
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create. If the occupiers are to follow intensive methods of culti 
vation, which alone can bring them a living on a small holding, 
it is clear that many hands will be necessary. As a rule, the 
successful small holder is the man who is helped by a larg 
family, and that family must have housing accommodation. The 
question is how to provide that without increasing rent to such a 
degree that profit-making would become practically impossible. 


There was a fine academical air of theory about the lecture 
which Mr. Lanchester read to the British architects the other 
night on the planning of towns. The average town was not 
planned, but might say, like lopsy, “'specs | growed.’ 
Planning for the future bas never been a very marked chara 
teristic of the British people; if is rather their practical way to 
make what they want as it is needed, and so use is added to 
house and street to street to meet the requirements ol 


moment. Were the case otherwise, the chances are very much 
in favour of the carefully-laid-out towns not being tound 
to meet the wants of the inhabitants. Vhe latter are 
constantly changing. New ideas and inventions produc 
extraordinary effects on the habits of the people. and 
what is convenient at one time is” regarded as mo 

inconvenient at another. The tradesman of old times who lived 


happily in a house above his shop would never have thought that 
it would conduce to his comfort to have a villa some miles away in 
Surrey or Middlesex, and though his successor at the moment has a 
different idea, fashion may change avain before the end of th 
present century. We cannot profess to be particularly charmed 
with Mr. Lanchester’s faney picture of an England with it 
antiquities and traditions carefully preserved, its cities clean, 
convenient and filled with noble and interesting works of art, 
with all the beauties of the country-side linked up with those o 
the town. It seems to be too precise ind mathematical for the 
workaday world in which we live. 
SONG OF THI RIVER HOUSE, 


Windy clouds and shadows pass; 
Lights are trembling on the grass, 
On willows and fen and shinine pool, 
Brown-tiled roots and garden cool 
Clouds are flyine: a child is erving; 
Folk in the town are selling and buving 
Filtered light through beech trees tats 
Dimly on the white-washed walls 
Morning hours pass leisurely 
With leisure bevotten of industri 
Pass with books in a chintz arm-chair 
ass before vou are aware 
lLony summer evenings slowly die 
\nd stars shine out in pool and sky. 

R. FF. DARWIN 


Dust, whether it be town dust or country dust, is one of 
those di-agreeable objects to which the wayfaring man, both 
physically and metaphorically, would prefer to shut his eyes. He 
knows that it is extremely disagreeable, but also that. like the 
weather, it exists and is independent of the will of man. The 
use of the motor-car, however, by intensifying what has always 
been a nuisance, has caused a curiosity not altogether morbid 
to be directed towards finding out what are. the components 


of ordinary dust. The lady with a leng skirt which = she 
cannot keep entirely from the ground will probably — be 
shocked to know that the partich of dust which he 
coliects and carries into the rooms of her house are miply 
crawling with bacilli. One moral we can draw from. that 
circumstance at any rate is that she would run less risk by 
wearing a shorter gown. In the country wholesome eart 


enters more into the composition of dust, but even country 
dust is not altogether tree from the germs of disease. In London 
serious attempts have been made to deal with the evil, and 
watering and cleanmneg the streets costs over £1,000 per day 
The question 1 how far the evil can be dealt with. It 1 
suggested that horses are the chief offenders, and certainly 

would be a great advantage if we could get rid of the objection 
able matter due to their use; but in spite of the impro 


constantly being made in mechanical power, there does not at 
present seem to be any prospect of getting rid of our old friend 
and ally the horse. 


There is good news for poultry-keepers in a paragra whi 
appears in the new nu nber of the Journal of the Board of Agi 
culture. It is stated that the Board has been requested by a 
firm of wholesale provision merchants to supply particulars 
of the best centres for buying large quantities of [english and 


Welsh eggs. ‘The reason for this request is that a new demand 


has sprung up for I:nglish and new-laid eggs, and though 
the firm in juestion import laree quantiues of the ly 

Irish and Continental eggs, these do not meet the denffrnd. 
Considering what a very great advance has been mad 
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that the entire hares of the company should be own:d by th 


men. It isa fine and stimulating object to set before them, and 
this system of profit-sharing cannot tail to exercise a very great 
influence in the way of binding the interests of master and 
ervants tovether. It create something additional to that cash 


union which too often is the only link between the employer and 
the emy loved, 


Lhe falling off in the consumption of beer in United 
Kingdom, which has been noticeable within 1 nt years, still 
foes on unchecked. \ccording to the Léexcise Returns recently 
published, there wet 32,939,472 barre retained for home 
consumpuion in Tgos, a compared Wilh 33,750,474 barrels in 
1yo7 and 33,g18,t0o1 barrels in tyob. This diminution in the 
consumption ot beer nm this country has been ,oimng on 
lor me years past, and mark 1 steady and growing 
change in the habits of the population at lirge. \part 
from the severe dep ion of trade and industry which 
has been so widespread within recent years, and must have 
materially reduced the spen ling powers of thr masses, thet 
can be little doubt that greater sobriety is found in the habits 
of vast numbers of the people than was tormerly in vogue. The 
pread of education has done much to check ex ive drinking, 
ind the increased attention which is now given to outdoor 


unusements and recreation ha helped to turn publi thought 
into healthier channels. ‘The progress towards an ideal state of 
ulairs may be slow, but it 1s certainly steady, and, perhaps, 


has been rather the fashion of late to taunt the Lriton 
not altogether with justice, with an inability to ex im mnie ol 


e forms of sport and pastime which we are disposed to considet 


as peculiarly Breiush. It is, therefore, the more agreeable to be 
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ible to point to one or two cases in which a briton, or a British 
ady, ha own superiority in pastime which c rtainly are not 
typically British. ‘The ski races at Grindelwald had to be post- 
| from their original date owing to lack of snow, and when 
the now permitted them to be held so many of the masculine 
ki-runners had left that the race for them was not held. The 


ladies, howe ympeted, with the result that the winner was 


Miss Jean Rennie, with Miss D. Hill a very close second. In 
the Northern Games at Stockholm the winners of the Inter 
nauional skating competition for pairs were Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. Ski-running and skating are pastimes for which the 
conditions of our climate do not give great opportunities for 
practice, and the british successes are all the more remarkable. 
Much discussion has been aroused by the proposal made by 
Mr. John Burns that the enormous number of people who have 
no children of their own might adopt those of the poor. — It 
und ery plausible at first hearing, because there are many 
childless couples who long to have children and many _ poor 
people to whom children are a burden. But the plan has been 
tried before and did not work well in practice. There is no law 
in england by which parents can be tied down to resign com- 
pletely and for ever the guardianship of their children. Though 
may agree to adoption during babyhood, it is open to 
em to clann the custody of then ollspring when the boy 
girl is able to contribute towards housekeeping Chus 
uwloption, though it succeeds admirably in selected cases, must 
ilways be attended with a considerable amount of risk. The 
iwopted father and mother of the child have not, as the law stands, 
the legal status of parents, and the children themselves do not 


owe them any legal obedienc so that in a case of perversity o1 


lawlessness, the adopted parents have not the power of disciplin 
Which it is n ssary for an adequate guardian to have in 
reserve, even if he is not called upon to use it, 

SONG 


If | had all mv vanished years 
fo be mine own a second time, 
I would not better past arrears 
Or wish one hour change her rhyme; 
For in my heart my many days, 
fhough some rang true, though some fell wrong 
Have set themselves to one sweet phrase 
Aud broken into perfect song. 
So do I love to dwell thereon 
With happy heart, and sing them through, 
And care not how they might have gone 
\part from you, apart from you. 


It would appear from facts that have been brought unde 
the attention of the Government that the old -Irishman is som 
thine of an old soldier; at any rate, the number of Old Age 
Pensions granted in Erin shows that something like a giganty 
“bull” has been perpetrated. According to the census there are 
in Ireland 154,000 persons who are seventy years of aye and over, 
and of these there are in receipt of Poor Law Kelief 32,000, so 
that the highest possible number of pensionable persons 1s 
152,000. Yet the number of claimants for pensions was 
199,000, and the number actually granted up to january Ist 
Was 170,000. These are tacts that need litthe comment, as 
they show without the shadow of a doubt that a large number 
of persons in lreland have been uccessful in fraudulently obtain 
ing pensions. We understand that special officials have been 
sent to Ireland tor the purpose of making enquiry into the 
vranting of these pensions; but, of course, that is only another 
td lition to the £g,o00,000 a year which this Old Age Pension 
scheme 1s already costing the country. 

By the death, at the comparatively early age of sixty-seven, ol 
Mr. Henry I’ fenneil we lose one who probably had more statistical 
knowledge of salmon than any man now living. His father was 
a fishery inspector and the collector of that « urious array of fish 
poaching engines which the son exhibited at South Kensington, 
Ihe late Mr. Ffennell was one of the promoters of the Fly 

hers’ Club. and was associated in the starting of Land and 
Voter with the late Frank Buckland and others. It is only last 
week that we were noticing the death of Major Turle, and the 
last vear has been very fatal among the ranks of well-known 
fishermen. Mr. Ffennell’s statistical line was rather a special 
one, and there is no one who can quite take his place. 

Obviously we have to abandon the the ry firmly held by 

me ol us that the trout of the Scottish lochs preter those of 
the deepest water and flourish best in them. A measuring olf 
the deptirs of the lochs in different places and in different parts 
of the same lochs has been in process tor some time under the 
direction of Sir John Murray and others. Tie results are now 


yublished in book form, including, as it appears, the observations 
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taken on 562 lochs, but exclusive of results which have been shown 


already in the charts published in the Geographical Journal. 
There is a curious uniformity about the maximum depths, tor 
eighty-five of the lochs are found to have a depth of more than 
Hooft., while the greatest depth reached by any is 623it. The 
interesting point, touching the present question, is that some of 
the best fishing lochs, both for trout and salmon, are quite 
shallow. There is Loch Brora, for instance, only 66{t. at its 
greatest depth. ‘The fearful tales of the ferov, dark with deep 
lying in the fathomless profundities, must, we fear, be abandoned. 
His complexion is probably peat-stain. 


It is very singular how greatly the opinions of different peopl 
vary as to the correctness of the weather forecasts appearing in 
the daily papers. You will find one man, of fair and moderate 


judgment, declaring that there is no truth or justness in them 


THE 


FYSHIS lovely little thing, an inhabitant of most woods in 
the Midlands in which there are nut bushes, is mo 
nearly related to the squirrels than to the mice. All 

the same, its name is a very good indication of the sort of 
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wutever. Another is so satished of their general correctness 
that he will regulate his clothing by them and take with him 
stick or umbrella, for his walks abroad, according to theit pre 
diction. The explanation is (apart from the idiosyncrasies of 
men and their greater or lk aptitude for faith) that wherea 


many people live just about t 
the Atlantic and the Continental weather systems, others. livin: 
more to the West or to the East, as the case may be, fall fully 


median, or dividing line between 


under the influence of the one or the other. Very frequently, 
throuchout the year, our island is thus divided between a cycloni 
influence (that is the general rule) from the Atlantic and a 
Continental anti-cyclonic system. London itself is peculiarly 
inter l. Accordingly, as the one or the other svstem prevail 


a few miles further or less far than wa expected by the prophet 
«Oo Will their predictions be very right or very wrong for the 
country along this boundary 


DORMOVUSE. 


ture it 1 “the mouse that sleeps.” Anyone who has 
nad the ood fortune to fil a nest on a winter dav with the 
owner uneonscious inside will at once recognise this. cold, 
inanimate piece of yellow-brown tur, with a bushy tail 


curled tightly over its head, 
\ very dit 
lerent animal is th ame 


as a dorm use, 


mouse on a warm day; il 
you merely peep through the 


bushe it is gone, lke a 
vellow leaf blown along the 
branches. In the summer 
time the thick foliage protect 
it Irom enemle above, uc 


as the hawks and owls, but 
when the autumn come the 
true meaning of ts coimur 4d 
seen, for it matches with 
wonderful exactness the 
brown leaves and yellow 
bracken, and, as I said betore, 
has all the appearance, as it 
hurries along the boughs, of 
a leaf blown by the wind 
lts little paws are very dil 
ferent from those of the mice 
they are like pink hands, and 
enable the dormouse to grasp 
branches with great power, so 
that it is almost impossible 
for it to be shaken off. Con 
sidering its size, it can take 
most wonderful leaps, in the 
same manner as the squirrel. 
The dormouse’ build a 
beautiful nest of grass, fern, 
leaves and sometime mos 
which it places in a_ briar 
bush generally about 3ft. or 
jit. off the ground. lhere 
are two varieties of the 
home, the breeding nest and 
the winter or sleeping quartet 
The former is much bigget 
and more strongly built, 
more leave > and mw being 
used; the latter is a fragile 
thing and usually built with 
rass only. It will also take 
possession ol deserted bird 
nests and re-line them to suit 
its own tastes, | have found 
these mice in possession of 
the common wrens’, chifl 
chaff and long-tailed — tit 
nests; im another case = one 
had covered in an empty 
blackbird’s nest, converting it 
to itS own us¢ During the 
winter months the lony-tailed 
tie ld vole {rit “aloft a we }] 
and takes up its quarter in 
old nests; but it work can 


nothing to them, only usin: 


them as dining-place whet 
it can eat the hy 


one occasion, when 
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i Lt mo pute aormant, 
Sin then | have not 
I ether these mice do occa mally 
lt, ther t Wal an eccentri 
twas buried at ist 2ft., if not 3ft., 
i to it being merely beneath 
that t, for it was dug up several yards 
izel nuts to any other food; they 
and escriptions, imecluding 
! ts, acorns, hiy ind haws, etc., 
iwterpillars, beetles, or anything 
Sometimes they eat a littl grain, 1 
wit il I ible, for instance, from a phea ant 
they are plentiful enou nor keen enough 
rn to <« t i ! iin 
» back to the question of birds’ nests: at one time | 
ip toa it for the number f nests and eggs 
tive ule ) t t I pot b mne enemy. In veral 
l I i i mnterest ere robbed, and, 
ul Minus, OF p ny big animal. lwo 
a cu » had laid eves were 
is a tree-creepes One day came 
the ist photograph — tell the tale better 
ra f he poor little titmice were terribly 
l | no hpre ion on the mtrudel 
| Ise In po of another long-tatled 
id no means of provi that it had 
Dp its residen there alter the rightful owners had 
it 
| h ! no me ; 2 habit of 
tol I ! | uth < it do this to the 





VEST OF DORMOUSE IN TANGLED FOLIAGE 


nt it is pepularl ipposed to. It should be remembered, 

ts or acort ire found heaped up, especially if beneath 

1 e of t round, or just buried in moss or leaves, that 
qulrrel is dependent on his storehouse. Of course. I am 

t { the ell-known fact that the rinouse does lay by 
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re her ae 


PLAVING AMONG THlk FERN 





ome winter provision. I only wish to point out that others do 
the same, and it does not do it in the quantities some people 
imagine, FRANCES Pirt. 


WILD COUNTRY LJIFH. 


EARLY SIGNS OF SPRING. 

LTILOUGIL signs of the recent severe snowstorm are still evident 
in the shape of wreaths lingering behind the dykes and in 
sheltered places, the weather has rec snily been quite suggestive 

spring in many ways, notwithstanding severe frosts over-night 
Tie curlew are, of course, still haunting the fields near the 
seashore, but are undoubtedly beginning to feel the impulse of 


spring, and on January 23rd 1 heard one uttering the wild vibrating whistle 


which one he rs with such pleasure during the spring and early summer on 
the lonely moorl nds, iis whisthle—which commences in a low key, rises 
and then falls again, ending, usually, in a wailing cry——is equiva’ent to the 


sprng call of the lapwing or green piover, and is the song of tne male bird. 
Many naturalists are of opivion that the curlew never calls when on the 
ground; but only a few days ago I had a flock under observation, and all the 
birds wer calling loully while ranning or walking about in a_turnip- 
held, Ano her sign ol spring iS to be foun among the DIACK- 
headed gulls. During the autumn and winter months these birds belie 
their name ‘* black-headed,” as the feathers on their heads are as white 
is the rest of their plumage; but now many of their heads are becoming 


speckled, and soon will have assumed the dark brown colour of the nesting 


season Ihe carrion crow, too, is now to be heard uttering his love song 

a harsh ** caw,” uttered repeatedly from the summit of some lofty tree—and 
on February 3rd I noticed a pair of sparrow-hawks hunting together, probably 
newly-mated birds, for the sparrow-hawk does not, as far as my experience 
yo s, mate for life, as is the case with the golden eagle. his morning 


(February 4'h) | heard for the first time this year the song of the missel- 
thrush, and the bird was singing very loudly and clearly, as if in good 
pr ictice, 
Witp Cats IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Recently, within the space of one week, four splendid specimens of the 
real wild cat were trapped in a certain district of the Northern Ilighlands 


7in. and 2ft. 6in, 


Phe lengths of the animals were 3ft. 4in., 3ft. 2in., 2ft 7 


while the heaviest scaled 16lb. In each case the fur was in perfect order and 
resembled the coat of a Persian cat, \ fine female wild cat was a short 
time ago trapped at Lochailort under rather curious circumstances. During 
several weeks, poultry were from time to time missed, and traps were set with 
a view of capturing the marauders, One morning one of the traps was found 
to be missing, and a wild cat 3ft. gin. in length was found hanging from the 
railway fence near Lochailort railway station. It had evidently carried away 
the trap, and had become entangled in the fence in its efforts to leap across 


it. One cannot help feeling sorry thiut the wild cat should be so ruthlessly 
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hunted down wherever it lingers in the Highlands, as it is by now well-nigh 
extinct even in the most remote and inaccessible districts Not so v ry long 
ro un vild ata 1 the marti flourish d on U per Dees de, but now they 
ure both quite extinct in this district, and this will suvon, I fear, be their fate 


in their last wild strongholds, 


Bikbs’ PREMONITION OF WEATHER CHANGES 


A great deal has lately been written on the ability of birds to foretell a 
caange in the weather, but a couple of instances that I noticed lately seem to 
show that birds have but little proficiency in forecasting a change from frost 
to thaw. On December 3oth—-a dull day following on a_ blizzard of 
extraordinary severity —I noted great numbers of bramblings, snow- 
buntings and fieldfares making their way south-west, in the teeth of a very 


strong wind, so strong that in their weak condition they had difficulty in 


making progress against it Evidently they hoped to find the storm less 
evere further south is a matter of fact, a score of miles to the south- 
ward it wes even more severe - but only a lew hours alter they 
had passed, the wind, without shifting, became warmer, and bare 


patches rapidly appeared on the fields, so that, had the birds only 


remained, they would probably 
have found food belore evening, 

M 
Phe second instance occurred on 
January 15th, There had been a 


heavy fall of snow over-night, but 


he day was fine 


ind frosty with a 
sight north wind, Towards after- 
noon IT siw many snow - buntings 
moving south over the City of Aber- 

en, which fact seemed to indicate 
t continuans ol the storm Before 
next daybreak, however, the wind 
had backed to the south, and the 
now quite disappeared during the 
course of the day, rhese two in- 
siances seem to show that birds have 
mmparatively little knowledge — of 
oming changes in the weather, ani 
it would be most interesting to hear 
il iny readers of these p’ges have 


corrovuoralive evidence 


PHe MERGANSER ON THE 


At this season of the vear the 
red-breasted merganser ts but rarely 
found tL ns nesting haunts on the 


Ilighland rivers, but resorts to the 


estuaries ol rivers, Where it can 
isily capture sufficient fish to satisfy 
ts ravenous ipp tite Pnose hardy 


individuals which do remain on the 
livers must ie hard put to it to 
find a livelihood, as just now the 
trout are mostly concealed under 
stones or banks and are rarely visible. 
Phe fish which are found in the 
salt water it the stuarres of the 
rivers haddock, codling, ete, do 
not seem to be atlected by the 
cold, and are quite lively even 

wing a severe frost. I was watch- 
ing, a Short while ago, a hen mer- 
ranser diving for fish at the mouth 
of a river, and after several unsuc- 
cessiul journeys beneath the water 


she at length appeared on the. sur- 


in her bill quite a 
respectable fish ol about 202 in 
Weilvht She mad desperat eflorts 
» swallow it, but for a time was 
unsuccessiul Ultimately, however, 
with a strenuous gulp, she succeeded 
in despatching the unhappy fish to 
her interior Goosanders seem to be 
uncommon at present, but they are 
readily mistaken for mergansers, as 
they are almost identical in colour 


and shape, but are rather larger in 
pe, 


ge 
size than the merganser, 


SURING SALMON-YISHING IN 
SCOTLAND 


Not for many vears has the rod- 


lishing opened so auspiK iously on the 

lay as was the case this season. The Tay is one of the earliest rivers to 
open, and on the first day January 15t anglers had very severe frost and 
heavy snow to contend with, No:withstanding these drawbacks, they had 


exceptionally good sp: rt, and in some instances five or six fish were grassed 


y a single rod, Phe Tay spring salmon are much larger than those of the 
Dee and averave quit 1Sib., while the Dee salmon are comparatively 
small 7/ », Or so on nm average, The one disadvant ive ol ¢ ily spring 
fishing is the number of kelts which are lanted, and which, of course, have 
to be returned to the water again As it is not permissible to vaft a keit, 


ind as they are very often strong fighting fish, it is a matter of some difficul'y 


to bring them to land, the usual method being for the gillie to 
catch hold of the fish’s tail—a none too easy proceeding and in this way 
lO hoist it ashore. Tne Dee, Don and the majori y of Scottish rivers are 


CVULNIANY 
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opened on February 11th, and a_ good season is confilently expected, 
is the waters have been in excellent order for a heavy run of fish, while 
the great spate in mid-January must have washed a great many kelts down 
to the sea SETON GORDON, 
7 a y . 
THE PASSING OF: 
* THE MARSH Hall’ K 
4 4 4 4 © 
“ ULLO, Hawk! Taking a day’s holiday? That 
right; a change won't do you any harm. Going 
down to have a look at th’ marshes again, | 
reckon ?” 

Tie porter at Minsmere Workhouse was a 
cheerful man, notwithstanding that he had, as he sometimes 
said, “a good deal to put up with.’ From troublesome 
“casuals,” who o!ten attempted to play some unpleasant prank 
on him. betore they took their 
leave of him, he would. stand 
‘*no nonsense,’ consequently he 
came in for some abuse; but he 
was popular with the regular 
inmates of the House, and espe 
cially with the old folk and the 
children, mainly because he 
venerally had a joke for each, 
and was not given to enforcing 
rules and regulations too strictly. 
When he saw old Jolin Hawk 
tottering towards him down the 
long paved passage leading to 
the gatehouse, he was somewhat 
surprised, for the old man, since 
he entered the louse, had spent 
most of his time in the in 
firmary, and he had never before 
isked for a day’s ** leave.” 

“6 |)’ you think you can 
manage to get as far as Reed 
mere on a warm day like this 
he asked him. “If “twas to 
morrow,now, you might have got 
a lift in th’ muiller’s cart.” 

“|’ve a mind to try, Master 
Robert,” said old Hawk, ral 
ing himself a nearly upright 
as possible with the aid of hi 
thick stick. “Like as not | 

han’t have another chance, 1 
what th’ doctor say be true.’ 

“Hem,” muttered the porter, 
“th’ doctor said three years 
ago that old Tom Benstead wa 
on his last legs, and to-day old 
fom could walk me off mine. 
Well,” he added, rai ng th 
voice, ** take it easy-like and don't 
try to tramp about th’ marshes 
as you used to years avo. And 
here! Just come into th’ lodge 
and look into a glass I’ve got 
there. Maybe you'll see some 
thing that’ll put some heart imto 
you for th’ journey.” 

len minutes later, when old 
Hawk had disappeared round a 
bend of the road, the porter, who 
had been watching the tottering 
figure as long as it remained in 
sight, tarned to his wife and said: 

* (Id Jaa k Hawk is break 
ing up fast, there’s no doubt 
aboutit. He oughtn’t to be out on 
a day like this. I wonder what’ 


un ettled him. but there 
THE TITMOUSE. they’re often took like that when 
th’ end is coming.’ 


“What was he before he came here?” asked the porter’s wiie 
“Oh, one of th’ Reedmere marsh folk. ‘They used to eall 
him th’ Marsh Hawk. 


He lived tor years in a little houseboat 


on th’ river and got a living by shooting, netting, reed-cutting 
and such-like, like th’ rest of th’ marshmen. Once they take to 
that kind of life they don’t care for any other; but they can on 

make a bare living by it » long as they're hale and hearty. 
When they get old or th’ rheumati gets them they generally 


come here.” 
The long, dusty road seemed endless to the old man, who 
trudged wearily along, resting himsell Ire yuently in the shade ot 


a pollard oax or where there was a high hedve by the roads 
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market rden. The banl ind hedges wet 

rab with dust; thes 1, after a lor wht, was strewn with 

t] » ai the ul trip ot gra that ul formerly 

| red the 1 one e, am ch wa » Welcome to the 

! ed | t-Tial " ul bp 1] ired away by order of a careful 

| od n tlaw the road seemed untamuthar, 

{ f , tin tl da hen he had fish on 

I t I ure ull i tation. llere and there 

hye ‘ ita sick rt tirere ch had been the home of an 

ntanee I tot the collage Who stared curiou ly 

it e crept ly by were strangers to him, and those 

uled to ree mise the bent old man whose 

dl eoat and quaint round cay vorn only by 

paauy ked tas a f the Tlouse. Tle had 

ition ni reative we, aur the three years that 

td Puassce nee e wa taken from the county lospital to the 

KI ‘ I old-time friends had for tten Ini ery 
tem l} they knev wm might be dead. lo tin 

! ’ ded the maim street of RKReedmere, and on coming 

hu f it turned down a cool, green drittway leading 

too tine ‘ | I il 1 tract iv, dee ply rutted by the 

{ ea ! ' hich the coarse crop of marsh 

tter was carmed to the upland tarms; but he felt at home 

tween it se irlanded hed , 10 me had always miace 

fit when he nt to and trom h little houseboat moored 

ni sitll ( ek, lhere wa i pond beside it where larget 

I ( ( thas vere to be found by the river, and of those 
he hada ivs made the litthe buoys for | pike trimmet 

ed natt marsh end of the driftway, where a lchen 

‘ ered ute pened n to the marsh wall, he had often 

den behind a sereen of reeds, waiting for the duck that 

i at htlall from the marshe to the pool. \s he 

Wmvied an the wheei-ruts ot the hady lane he rem mbered 

{ es were whit ith snow, he had white 

ished his oilsk coat Oo that he mivht not be seen by the 

flivhitis owl. Phe driftway, like the road, seemed far longet 

to him than ever belore, and by the time he reached the end of 

t his bent limbs had nearly failed him and he was vlad to lean 

| Live te till he could breathe more freely but the sight 

the wide-spread marsh level, with its black-towered wind- 

mal ind re-frinved dykes, revived hi waning strength, 

h the bi , laden with the fragrance of almond-scented 


SOME NOTABLE 


K. ROWLAND WARD is had an unusually 


Interest lot of red deer heads in his Piccadilly 

Jun t thi en ! his 1 ma vreat measure 
because tl eason itself has been such an excellent 
one for the red deer. Some plendid stags, heavy 


ol body as well as big of horn, have been killed this year in 


Scotland; and, as Mr. Prank Walla iowed, in a forme 
interest ticle o1 
the ubjyect, tl 
neral average Wal 
miu ibove Chie 
rmal standard. Mr. 
Ward's — fine how, 


however, has not been 
taken from the High 


wad ony, though 
many good hea Irom 
Lhe “ills there have 
come to him for 
mounting. lle ha 
received head and 
nor from other parts 
Llso, notably some 
very good one irom 
Captain \mory ol 
Exmoor tays, and 
amony the rather a 
remarkable head, 
be muse it keep an 


unusual quality of th 
in th 
haracter of the horn; 
from the park of the 
Due d’Orleans a 
Spanish head; and 
last, but certainly not 
least, ether in point 


wild tas 
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meadow-sweet, seemed to cool his dazed and heated brain wher 
ne bared his head to it. After three years he heard again the 
chattering of a sedge-warbler, and the call of a redshank seemed 
to him like the voice of an old friend. The steely gleam of the 
dark green rushes, the islets of sweet gale amid a foam of 
meadow-rue, the snipe rising from the oozy dykesides and the 
meadow 
old Marsh Hawk forget the dreary days he had spent since he 
last set foot on the Reedmere level, and reminded him of the 
old free life he had led in that watery wilderness. The 
scenes amid which that life had been lived were quite 


pipits soaring above the marshes all helped to make the 


unchanged, and he felt like a wanderet 
Instinctively he turned from the rough wall road into a footpath 
leading towards the river, where his old houseboat still lay 


yne home again. 


moored in the creek, sheltered by sallows of his own planting, and 
when he reached the creekside he sank down ona wooden bench 
on which he had spent many hours during the autumn nights 
when he was keeping watch over his eel-net. here he sat, 
looking dreamily at the lapwings wheeling over the marshes and 
the coots stealing quietly out of the reed jungles. He was quite 
alone amid the marshes; but he had nearly always been alone 


there, and the lack of human companionship had _ never 


been a hardship to him while he could spread his net across the 
river or lie in his gun-punt under the shelter of a reedi-bed. 
Now the hours of loneliness pas sed unheeded, tor his heart beat 
feebly, his eyes slowly closed, and he was failing into his last 
long sleep. At time 
habit when he dwelt in the marshes, but he sat so still thata 
kingfisher came and perched beside him, unconscious of the 


he muttered to himself, as had been his 


presence of a human being. In his failing mind there was a 
vague idea that he was waiting for the night to come, when he 
would spread his net across the river. The sun went down 
behind the level line of the horizon, wisps and wreatlis of mist 
arose from the dykes and, intermingling, spread a white pall 
over the marshes, while litthe moths, fluttering in and out 
among the sallows, darted against the motionless figure of the 
Marsh Hawk, whose head had sunk on his’ breast and 
whose white hair was beaded with mist-drops. He heard 
now neither the chattering of the sedge- warbler nor the 
weird « iurring of the nightyar that wheeled to and fro above 
him. lle had passed beyond the sound of tho vild-life voices 


he had loved. W. A. Dott. 


HE ADS. 


We nught wish 
lLloweve T, 


— . i 
S TAG: 
There were giants in the earth in those days. 
they had left usa progeny more worthy of them. 
on the whole this show, having for its principal features the 
heads mentioned, is a fine one, not often matched Phe actual 
dimensions of the head of the ancient stag, as well as respect 
for the chronologically right order, require that we should notices 
its details first. Its measurements are as follows: Length, 
sSiin.; girth, 6fin.; 
tip to tip, 301n.,; 
widest inside, 36}in.; 
widest outside, 
;5fin.; points, 7 by 
- It was dug up 
quite lately on th 
property of St 
William Bulkeley at 
Beaumaris in North 
Wales. In relation 
to the head, Sil 
William Bulkeley has 
follows 
“A very large stag’ 
head has lately been 


written as 


unearthed here. A 
pool which supplies 
the wate! to the 


town ot 
was in need of clean 
ing out, and during 
the process my men 
came upon the head. 
It is said that hundreds 
ot years ago the pool 


> 
Beaumaris 


in cpuc stion was con- 
tained in a Deer Park, 
but now nearly all 
trace of the old purk 
has disappeared, and 
it is) probable that 


pool Was nothing mol 


FROM SIR WW BULNEFLEY. than a bog, and d 


In those days the 


: 
- 
4 


wotembes 
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not hold the 
present depth 
of water till 
an ancestor of 
mine built up 
a wall at one 
end, so as to 
form a reser- 
voir for the 
supply of the 
town. The 
mud at the 
spot where the 
head was 
found was 
from eight to 
nine feet 
deep, and the 
head was 
buried in it to 
about five 
feet. Many 

RED DEER: GLENCANNICIHT years have 

elapsed since 
there was a red deer in Anglesea. I have, however, seen heads 
that have been found in bogs in Ireland, and from memory this 
head seems to have some resemblance to those I have seen.” 
No doubt this is a just comment. The horns have some like- 
ness to those of the ancient bog stags, but they are not stained 
quite to the same blackness, being rather of a soft brown and 
not as dark as the horns of many a Scottish deer of to-day. But 
the size of the head and its big girth make it a connecting link 
with those old Irish bog heads, of which the dimensions run to 
something considerably larger. Lreland, with its rich pasture, was 
“ever of old,” and is still, the home of exceptionally fine red 
deer, as we reckon them in these islands. 

The Devon and Somerset killed a splendid stag at Hagley 
Bridge, below Watcrow, on September 29th, 1go8. It was found 
in West Hill, Haddon. The dimensions of this head, which is 
a very symmetrical one, are: Length, 34%in.; girth, 5in.; tip to 
tip, 174in.; widest inside, 26in.; widest outside, 331n.; points, 
7 by 7. Of the Scottish stags’ heads which have come into Mr, 
Kowland Ward’s this year, some of the finest have been killed 
by Mr. W. M. Christy at Kingie. His best all-round head 
had the follow- 
ing measure- 
ments: Length 
360in. 3 girth, 
5tin.; tip to 
tip, 13jin.; 
widest inside, 
2s fin.; widest 
outside, 
323in.; points, 
5 by 5. He 
also killed two 
other ten- 
pointers with 
very — similar 
measurements 
in the same 
forest. One 
of the latter 
had a stretch 
of 153in. from 
tip to up. A 
very wide 
spread from 
tip to tip dis- 
tinguished a 
splendid 
eleven-pointer 
shot in Glen- 
quoich by the 
Duchess of 
Bedford. Its 
tip-to-tip measurement was 21}in. Incalculable is the good which 
Lord Burton by his intelligent care has done to the Glenquoich 
forest during his tenancy. At Kinlochewe, Mr. Hawker shot a 
stag with only jin. less width from tip to tip than the just- 
mentioned specimen killed by the Duchess of Bedford. At 
Glencannich, Mr. Bradley Firth had a fine nine-pointer, wit! 
a length of horn 2g}in.; girth, 5in.; tip to tip, 20in.; widest 
inside, 26in.; and widest outside, 30in. Of course, this does not 
pretend to be an account of the big stags’ heads of the year. An 
immense majority do not come South to be set up at ‘all. It is 
only a record of a very remarkable collection to be found at 
one time in one shop. Taken in conjunction, however, with 
those heads mentioned in Mr. Wallace’s paper on * The Stalking 
Season of 1008," which appeared in Country Lire for 








SPANISH RED DEER: J5in. 


Shot by H.R. lrince Arthur of Connaught. 
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for the very many which at 
pieserved and set up privately, this list in itself is evidence that 


January 2nd, and making allowan¢ 


the past season has been quite an exceptional one in Scotland. 
The Spanish head, to which reference has been made 
already, is one shot by H.R.H. Prince Arthu Connaught. 
lt is a fifteen-pointer, and remarkably symmetrical and graceful. 
It has a very fine spread. A noticeable point is the slhightn 
of the girth, which adds to the grace, while it detracts from 
the force of the appearance. Its measurements are as follow 
Length, 351m. ; girth, t#in.; tipto tip, 25in.; widest inside, 2gin. ; 


widest outside, 39in.; points, 7 by &. The head ot the park 
stag, from Wood Norton, of H.R.EH. the Duc d’Orleans, is 
remarkable, as has been noted, for its feral character, its great 


length of brow 
antlers and so 
forth, which is 
rarely seen in 
the park stag. 
Itsdimensions 
are: Length, 
354in.; girth, 
5in.; tip to tip, 
22in.; widest 
inside, 25%1n. ; 
widest out- 
side, 3341n. ; 
pomts —it Is 
a very sym- 
metrical royal 
a) by 6. ( yf 
course, these 
are mcasure- 
ments which 
do not bring 
itintothesame 
field of com 
parison with 
some of the 
really great FROM ENMOOR >: 3A4in. 
pal k dee! : 
such as those at Warnham Court, for example, one of which had 
actually forty-two points when it was killed in 1893. As regard 
length of horn, this Warnham head has been often beaten, 
notably by one of 42)in. in Lord Hehester’s park, Melbury, in 
Dorsetshire, and also by one of the late Sir Douglas Brooke's at 
Colebrooke in Ireland. LE-ven these big fellows, however, are not 
quite like the giants which were on the earth in the old days, and 
are buried in it still—as is witnessed by the length of 48in., with 
girth ol 64in., credited to a fourteen pointer head which was 
found at Alport in Derbyshire, and is now in the British 
Museum. WPuring the excavations for the Manchester Ship 
Canal, a head was unearthed having a length of horn only ‘in. 
less and the extraordinary 





girth of Sin. Phere is no reason 
to think that we have necessarily reached the limit. It | 
always possible that future excavations may reveal yet 
larger speci- 
mens, and 
even that our 
park deer may 
grow still 
larger heads 
than any we 
have seen yet. 
The living 
and the wild 
heads, how- 
ever, are the 
more interest- 
ing, and there 
is a_ distinct 
improvement 
during recent 
years in. the 
Scottish 
heads, al- 
though they 
do not rival 
the heads 
which out 
forefathers 
used to see 
in the High- 
lands, when 
the red deer 
were not 
nearly so 
many and 
could choose 
their pasture 
More freely. 
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WHAT 
AILED THEM. 


BY 


A. H. HAMER. 








didn’t know what ailed 
her. Her mother said 
so, and her mother knew 
everything. In fact, the day 
Mrs. Stark came upon Etiza in the act of ladling three teaspoon- 
fuls of tea into the fire, while the brown teapot awaited the 
same in vain upon the hob, she said that and much more. ‘To 
say that Eliza Ann didn’t know what ailed her might be true 
as a figure of speech, but it must not be taken literallv as a 
matter of fact. The root of the trouble was very well known 
both to herself and Mrs. Stark. It was John William Stabbs, 
John William, who passed the house every day on his way to 
his work. Jobn William, who passed every day on his way 
from his work. John William, who was so regular, so depend- 
able, so certain of thirty shillings every Saturday, so certain to 
turn up the same to his mother without the deduction of the 
price of a single pint of ale or ounce of tobacco. John William, 
who always grinned when he saw Eliza Ann in the yard, at 
the pump, or feeding the chickens. John William, who never 
did anything else. 

Whenever she sat down and closed her eyes, Eliza Ann 
could hear the clatter of John William’s clogs as they sounded 
when he came down to the stony and steep bit of lane by the side 
of the house. She had been indulging in this luxury just before 
she committed that dreadful lapse with the tea. 

Her mother did not take matters so contemplatively, or so 
resignedly, as Eliza Ann. 

“Gormless foo's,”’ she said, “there’s no tellin’ which is 
softest.” 

There is no doubt John William was a parti; so steady and 
reliable, always in work, an? always drawing full money as he 
was. He was good-looking, too, an apple-faced young man, with 
a small dark moustache. He had no faults, but almost an 
excess of certain virtues. Perhaps the chief of these was a 
certain simplicity of mind. Tor instance, it never entered his 
head that he had grown old enough to be married. Breakfast 
and supper were always punctually ready for him, and his dinnet 
always carefully put up in a basket, as they had been for fifteen 
vears. His mother had never mentioned the subject to him, nor 
had the Rev. Mr. Evans, who praised his desire for self-improve- 
ment. Mrs. Stubbs was content with an exhibition son and the 
Kev. Mr. Evans was content with an exhibition Sunday School 
scholar. They neither of them looked any further. 

But this was not the case with Mrs. Stark, the neighbour 
possessed of the gentle, marriageable daughter. Without in 
the least pretending to reason on the matter, she felt that in 
spite of all these appearances, in spite of his mother’s smug 
assuredness, and his parson’s complacency, John William Stubbs, 
the head of the Sunday School, the pride of his mother, John 
William Stubbs, the prize young man, whom she had never 
nursed or nurtured, was, nevertheless, by some law of nature, het 
lawful prize. She would hook him without compunction. But 
how?) She wondered much. 

Trotting in her clogs across the stone-floor kitchen, she 
opened the outer door, and looked out; a blackbird rose from 
the currant bushes near and flew angrily screaming away, flinging 
itself over the fence. The cat came and rubbed itself against 
her skirts. She felt easy and capable in her mind, without the 
excitement caused by definite ideas. She could see a dot moving 
ina brown and green field. It was her husband returning from 
his work in the town. In a moment or two another dot became 
visible in a green field behind. John William Stubbs also 
returning. Just then Eliza Ann appeared from her bedroom; it 
was six o’clock, and she had washed and tidied herself up as was 
her custom. Mrs. Stark looked at her, and her mind gave birth 
to an idea. 

“Go an’ meet yo'r feyther,” said Mrs. Stark to her daughter. 

Her daughter stared at her—* What for?" she queried. 


“LIZA ANN STARK 
4 
fd 









* Ne’er mind what for. lhee 
goo,” her mother replied, looking 
pleased with herself, but averse to 
cross-examination. Eliza Ann, always 
inclined to do as she was told but 
wondering a good deal, went. She crossed the garden on a 
footpath laid with flags, opened a small rustic gate and wended 
her way a solitary figure, across the field. Her gait neither 
fast nor slow betrayed the hesitation of her mind. As she and 
the first of the two figures ascending the slightly sloping 
pastures drew nearer together she involuntarily slackened 
het pace. 

Her father, a square-built man, with bushy whiskers, threw 
a leg over the stile and entered the field like a man in deep 
thought. Hle knew it was baking day and that therefore there 
would be muffins. When, however, he perceived that his 
daughter had come to meet him, apparently of set purpose, his 
face assumed an expression of anxious enquiry. He looked for 
trouble. Something strayed at the least, if not taken seriously 
bad. He stopped walking as she came up and looked enquiringly 
in her face. She was a trifle taller than he was. 

liza Ann, according to her programme, as she deemed, 
simply said “ Good evening,” and turned towards home. 

* Good evening,” said he, dryly. 

*“ Aughtup?” he enquired, after a few moments of unwonted 
mental activity. 

“ Naow,” replied his daughter, with the regulation little 
melancholy Combeworth drawl, which seemed to complain that 
nothing in that Arcadian district ever was “ up.” 

‘IT come to meet you,” she continued, on an impulse, 
same as big folk does.”’ 

Her father grinned, but with some embarrassment. Mean 
while, John William Stubbs had come up to them. He raised 
his hat, an action which was strange to him on a weekday, 
though he often did it on a Sunday. Why he did it now he could 
not have told; there was that in the atmosphere which made lim, 
something environing Eliza Ann. As for Eliza Ann, she had 
fallen quite into the spirit of the thing. She felt quite the lady. 
The scene pleased her. ‘The sun setting behind the hill, the 


trees turning a russet brown, the apples shining in the garden, 
She was conscious of a considerate frame of mind having come 
over her, as if for the first time she appreciated the use of leisure. 
John William feit there wasa quality air about this strolling finish 
to his walk home with the neat [liza, who had on a pair of white 
cuffs and light shoes, while her flaxen hair shone with smoothness. 

Mr. Stark had by now put his hands in his pockeis, and was 
surveying his kine in the next field, his apples shining on the 
trees, his garden and his house, with a feeling that he ought to 
tip his hat to the back of his head and spit. He did so. 

When they came to the diverging of their pathways, John 
William Stubbs raised his hat again, and, saying * Good evening, 
Miss Stark,” went on with his head in the air. 

Mr. Stark found a bit of hay in a waistcoat pocket, which 
he put in his mouth and sucked. When they arrived at the 
house, however, he spat it out and put his hat straight. “Then 
he threw his hat on the settle and, without a word, seated 
himself at the three-legged table, spreading a red and yellow 
handkerchief over his knees. Mrs. Stark opened the oven-door, 
letting out a burst of fragrance, and took out muffin after muffin, 
which she cut up and buttered with practised rapidity. She did 
not speak either. There was no need. She kept smiling to 
herself, however; but her smiles had nothing to do with muffins 
or her husband. 

The next evening Eliza Ann again strolled forth and John 
William again came up in time to accompany her and her father 


over the last field. lhe proceeding became a regular and 


established practice. Mrs. Stubbs noticed it. Iler comment 
was curt. © Yon lass o' Stark's gets fond o° showing herself,” 
she said. 
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() | liar result was that Mr. Starl ymmenced to wash 
f ( " It va i | |, pleasant 
tof fee but on muffin day h l, and for the first 
did t feel perfectly sat ed atterwat 
\s for John William Stubbs, it has been already hinted 
at, af he id a failing, it was a tendency to acqui ein thing 
is they were 
Mrs. Siark felt this with re ved irritation. One night she 
nanaved » that Eliza cou not go out at the usual time, Lhe 
kt evening tl Line 
\\ on t third 1 it ill » Eliza appeared, John 
William id a sin feeling in his ynach Line tbtle 
, fravrane r neat and we I 1 pr id created in 
im a desit | is like a lof 1 r, but h tea did 
t ) ul | wt hen he 1 from that meal it became 
! | n y Geology thie t of the Ke Mi 
I.vans, did it no od After staring blankiy at a figure of 
potholes for a time he rose. \ feeling ran all down his back. 
lle walked aimlessly to the window. 
“| think yo’ don’t know what ails yer,” said bis mother. 
but he di, It is | i Ann Star 
\ll the requisite ditions had now been established. \ll 
that 1 named i to establish communication between recipro- 
" esires. Mr Stark's triumph is at nd 
John William Stubbs smiled wanly at his mother’s remark, 
ind went out of the door, leaving her staring after him in great 
il tisha on; but notknow1 yWwhatlo », She only closedadrawer 
Wilh a ny and peevi ly routed the cat from under the fender. 
Iller son walked over the croft and, leaning on a fence, 
irded a cornet { the Starks’ house. Then he moved along 
mtil he could see the doorway. Phere he remained. Darkne 
fell, and soon all he could see was the dim glow from a lighted 
vindow and me ol the leaves of the climbing rose bush. A 
ft rain commenced to fall and a murmuring party of white 
’ ume round him, busily foraging in the damp grass. He 
i etting wet. Sull he could not leave his post. Ile must 
lo something in response to the feeii within him, and he 
could not think of anyt ny else to do, Lesid , HOW was he to 
explain his) wetne to his mother ? \nd every moment his 
etness became more inexplicable. What was he going to do? 
Xe ily, as he t ught of it another thrill traversed the regions ot 
usicout, a rt of terror possessed him, he felt adrift and 
t iv from all h litlie rane t landmarks. lle felt that one 
person only could help him now. Eliza Ann lhe neat, self- 
é d, travrant | i Ann, Eliza Ann trom whom all these 
q r feelin came, and who, he felt ure, posse ed ne regal 
ure for them. Now a light appeared in a second storey window 
of the house. A feeling of desperation took lim. If that went 
it lie iw nothing for it but remaining where he was until 
discovered in the morning 
Crawling stiffly over the fence and Lreaking away a piece 
hazel, he tapped, with his heart in his mouth, at the window, 
vhich was not more than creht feet from the ground. Nothing 
happened, Ile tapped again a litthe more vigorously; at the 
une time a little stream of rain-water ran from the back of his 
hat down his neck. In another moment the light went out. 
Utter misery fell upon fohn William, and all the little places 
where he was wet to the skin became chill and obvious. Then 
the window-fastening rattled and he caught sight of a hand and 
a white leeve. Lhe nearly choked. Ile tried to whi pet 
* Eliza,” but no sound would issue. Must he shout ? 
Just then he heard a female voice, in smothered but 
determined accents, exclaim, “ Phrow some water on him—-or let 
He Cone 


John William, in a sort of involuntary zeal for truth, 
exchumed at once in solemn and audible tones, “I’m wet 
through il ready. 

“Why, John William! whatever's up?” exclaimed the 
voice of Mr. Stark, and that person at the same time thrust his 


bushy face out of the window. 


‘Ll thowt ld just let yo" look at me,” said John William. 

Mr. Stark certainly did look at him, and so did Mrs. Stark. 
whose head now appeared over Mr. Stark’s shoulder. ‘They 
looked at him long, and in silence, because they did not know 


what else to do 

* Did vo’ say yo’ were wet ?”’ said Mrs. Stark, at last. 

*Vieh, I'm wet,” assented John William, straightforwardly. 

“YVo'd | ippen better vec home and get to bed?” queried 
Mrs. Stark, very cautiously. 

* Nay, | think not,” replied John William, with an air of 
having already thought it out. 

Silence resumed its reign. John William, standing stiffly in 
the wet, had now neither hopes nor fears. Mr. and Mrs. Stark 


were stranded in perplexity. Some whi pering at length ensued, 
and ina few minutes Mr. Stark in a partial costume appeared 
at the doorway. 

*Come for’ard,” he said, and John \Villiam mechanically 
entered the house. ‘The fire was still burning, and in a few 
moments Mrs. Stark, also in a partial costume, appeared and 


hehted the lan p. 
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« Sit yo’ down,” said Mrs. Stark. 

John William did so, and litle rivulets of rain-watet began 
to course over the floor, with him as their source. 

Mrs. Stark was now feeling some pleasant sensations of 
mystery and importance. She began to think there must be 
somebody dead or seriously ill at the least, or possibly, she 
thought, with a sudden tremor of excitement, there might be 
trouble between John William and his mother. 

She continued stirring the fire until she could compose her 
countenance ; then, turning to the young man with a solemn 
and sympathetic expression, she sat down, with a deep sigh, 
prepared to enjoy herself. 

Several minutes elapsed without any sign from John 
William. 

“It’s tryin’,” she said at last, in a sympathetic voice, “ I’m 
sure,” ; 

“It is,” said John William, simply, referring to his present 
sensations. , 

Mrs. Stark gave a deep sigh, folded her hands on her lap 
and, with her head fallen sideways, rolled up her eyes and waited 
in an attitude intended to typify sympathetic dejection. 

After waiting some time she squinted round at John William 
to see if there were any prospects of the expec ted communica 
tion. But John William's face had no promise on it. His soul 
craved for liza, but his tongue refused to speak it, and his 
honest countenance gave no signs of hopefulness of being able 
to communicate anything. 

But Mrs. Stark, in her annoyance at this waste of het 
artistic powers, could not forbear a glance of impatient scrutiny, 
and, their eyes meeting, a sort of interjection of despair was 
struck from John William's soul. 

‘1 could like a « hange,” he said. 

lo be sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Stark, getting up at once, 
with reinforced enthusiasm, and glancing at the little pools and 
rivulets on the floor. She thought he meant his clothes, and 
deduced at once that the trouble must be between himself and 
his mother. 

“I'll get his black suit,” she said, meaning her husband’s. 

* Yo’ met ‘a’ fotched it yo'sel’,”’ she exclaimed, turning 
angrily on the impassive Mr. Stark, to hide her almost irrepres 
sible glee. ‘“* Nay, never heed getting up now,” she went on, 
“yo'll only wakken Eliza—thumping about.” And gathering 
the front of her skirt in one hand, she went, creaking and 
scuffling, up the stairs in het stockinged feet. 

John William had never thought of bis clothes; but he now 
realised how uncomfortable he was in his own, and when Mrs. 
Stark appeared with her husband’s Sunday and funeral suit of 
well-brushed black, he made no demur as she told him to get 
them on as quick as he could. 

“1’|l vie thee five minutes,” she said, and, with a little smile, 
betook herself upstairs again. 

\When Mrs. Stark sat down on the top of the stairs to wait 
aud recover her breath, she became speedily aware that Eliza 
\nun’s door was partly open. 

A hurried whisper came from behind it. 

“ Mother! mother! whatever’s the matter 

“It’s John William,” whispered her mother through the 
crack. 

eliza knew that. 

“Is there summat up?” queried Eliza, now putting her 
head round the door. 

“ Ilis proceedings seem to signify so,” said her mother, with 
an air of impersonal but expert interest. 

“I'll get up,” said Eliza. 

“Nay,” said her mother, with an air of critical doubt, “1 
don't think as it would be quite the c’rect thing.” 

“ He’s in some trouble,” said Eliza, “1 know it.””.) And she 
closed het door. 

When Mrs. Stark returned to the kitchen she was received 
with a wan smile by John ‘William, who sat by the fire with the 
large collar of Mr. Stark’s coat almost above the back of his 
head. 

* Ilappen yo'd like something to eat?” said Mr. Stark. 
John William made no demur. 

Mrs. Stark, bustling about, soon had a meat pie, an apple 
tart, cheese and a jug of home-brewed ale on the table. 

Now John William, who had entered upon his adventures 
poorly fortified, owing to his feelings not allowing him to do 
justice to his tea, was very hungry. So was Mr. Stark. He 
always was. And this was an exceptional opportunity for him. 
encouraged by each other, the two men warmed to their work, 
and Mrs. Stark, wondering what it was going to cost her, had 
commenced to throw frightfully expressive glances at Mr. Stark, 
who never gave her a chance by looking up, when the door at 
the foot of the stairs opened, and the fair figure of Eliza, neatly 
dressed and with her hair well brushed, stepped daintily in, She 
paused with a smile at the spectacle before her. 

John William Stubbs rose. 

* That's what | were wantin’,” he said. 

I-liza’s smile broadened of itself. 
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John William, his immaturity sloughing from him, as it 
were, strode round the table and gathered the smiling Eliza into 
the folds of her father’s voluminous waistcoat. 

*Tha’s found it out now, what I come for, I daresay ?” he 
said, simply, looking round at her mother. ; 


4d TREK THROUGH : 
THE GRAMPIANS 


T was my good luck to be permitted to accompany a some- 
what venturesome, but thoroughly successful, trek by 
mounted troops through some of the most difficult 
country that even Scotland can boast. The Scottish Horse, 
under the command of Lieutenant- 

Colonel the Marquess of Tuilibardine, 
carried out some manceuvres last July 
in the midst of the Grampians, not 
unlike the movements of the Italian 
Army before the disastrous Battle of 
Adowa. The foliowing was the general 
idea: A hostile body of freebooters was 
reported to have taken refuge in the 
forest of Atholl. The passes to the 
north into Aberdeenshire having been 
blocked by a co-operating force, the 
Scottish Horse received orders to drive 
the enemy into the hands of these 
troops. In order to leave no_possi- 
bility of escape for the enemy, the 
officer commanding the Scottish Horse 
marched in six parallel columns on to 
the head of Glen ‘Tilt, where the enemy 
were presumed to have been located. 
No. 1 column marched by the south 
of Beinn-a-Ghlo, and No. 6 column 
by Beinn Dearg and round the river 
Tart. The route of the remaining 
columns lay over intervening water- 
sheds or along suitable glens, and a right rough time some of 
them had, too, having in some cases to ascend to an altitude of 
over 3,590/t., and on other occasions to traverse peat bogs 
hitherto deemed impossible even for hill ponies. Inter- 
communication was admirably maintained by flig and_ helio. 
lo these hardy mountaineers tents seemed superfluous, and each 
man carried rations for two days and forage on his saddle along 
with his cloak and blanket, while those who were wise also 
carried a little firewood. The march having been successfully 
accomplished, without any casualty more serious than a stray 
ducking here and there in a mountain burn, the force bivouacked 
in the evening at the head of Glen Tilt, each column, in spite of 
the difficult nature of the country, arriving very well up to the 
anticipated time. The spot chosen was a large, flat haugh 
named the Lochan, in olden times the scene cf a great hunt in 
honour of Queen Margaret, a tale which is recounted in the 
* Atholl Chronicles” and in “ Scrope” 





EXTRACY FROM ‘** SCROPE’s DEER-STALKING,” COPIED FROM PITscorrig, 
In 1529, King James the Vth passed to the Highlands to hunt in 


Athole, and took with him his mother Margaret, Queen of Scotland (eldest 





A BIVOUAC IN LOCHIAN. 
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daughter of Henry VII. of England) and an Ambassador of the Pope then 
in Scotland. The Earl of Athole, hearing of the King’s coming, made 
great provision for him in all things. Chis noble earl gart make a 
curious palace to the King, his mother, and the ambassador, equivalent for 
their hunting and pastime; which was builded in the midst of a fair 
meadow, a fair palace of green timber wind (wound by) green birks, which 
was fashioned in four quarters . . . as it had been a block house which was 
lofted and geisted (joisted) the space of three house heights (three stories 
high) the floors laid with green scharets and spreats (green turfs and rushes) 
medvarts (meadow-sweet) and flowers, that no man knew whereon he sat, but 
as he had been in a garden. Further there were two great rounds in ilk side 
of the gate, and a great portcullis of trees falling down with the manner 
of a barrace (barrier), and a great stank of water ol 16 feet 
deep, and 30 feet of breadth, and the palace within was hung 


with fine tapestry and = arrasses of silk, and lighted with fine glass 


windows in all airths (points of compass). Further this earl irt 
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A HALT ON BEINN-A-GHLO. 


make such provision, that they had ail manner of meats, drinks and delicacies, 


that is to say, all kinds of liquor, as ale, beer, wine, white and red, malvasy 


murhadel hippocras and acqua vita QO! meats, wheat, mun and ginver 
bread: with fleshes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, venison, goose, urice young 
pigs)—coks—-capon, coney, swan, partridge, plover, duck, brisset-cock 
(Turkey) pawnies (peacock) muirfowl and capercaillies, Phe Stanks (Tanks 


Old English) were full of salmon trouts, pearches, pikes, eels: syne there were 
proper Steuards, cunning Baxters (Bakers), pottingars (herb cooks), so that I 
heard say it cost the Earl of Athole a thousand pounds every day , 
When the King departed the Ilighland men set the pala on fire, according 
as was the custom, at least so said the King, . .) I also heard say 
that they slew 30 score of harts and hynds with other small beasts—roe and 
roe buck, wolf, fox, and wild cats, 

For now twa days with Lord Atholl hae been 

King James the V. and his mother the Queen, 

With Lords and Ladies, an goudly Show 

And all were lodged on Beinn a Ghlo 

V hy the la W. &@ Ff 

\ typical “Scotch mist,” which the Sassenach would probably 
have described as a downpour, did not tend to make bivouacking 
a pleasure; but with a fine morning and a good breakfast spirits 
rose, clothes be van to dry, and the men 
were eager to show that * Whatever 
men can dare they can do.” The return 
march was accomplished by an easiet 
route for most of the troops, but three 
squadrons returned va Deinn-a-Ghilo, 
headed by their active brigadier, fol 
lowed by an orderly, carrying his pennon 
on a lance. It was no joke for man or 
beast to pick his way, here among the 
clattering stones, there across the trea 
cherous moss, and all wer von glad 
to follew in the tracks of an untiring 
stalker, Donald by name, who knew 
every corner of the hill by heart; glad 
was this scribe of the assistance of a 
well-known white garron called “ Aul 
Maggie,” who took the “ hull”’ in style. 
A more picturesque crowd, and a more 
unwonted one, could surely never have 
met the eyes of the ** Witch of Beinn 
a-Ghlo,”’ who, doubtless, heard the tread 
of iron hoof and armed men upon her: 


Mount of stone whereon snakes alive 


= 
y 


ling aione, 
By the Laws below that fiends obey 
I call thee, | charm thee 


ride hither thy way. 
Low down the steep track was 


spangled wilh Lhe pretly white 
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cranberry fl er, { tarry averan or ¢ id-b:rry, in moist the most sensitive organs. Thinking I took libertie:, he retreated sideways 
icelu i tian ite cotton plant. Sweet to the cavity, to the existence of which he had first drawn " attention. 
tte pat pee jout am the vrasses, while higher up the No one could have noticed it, and no other bat. This alone would prove him 
ria crept a it othe tones, and the sturdy, stumpy <« lub to have been the same specimen. He applied his left membrane to the wall 
- o rted itself as cheeky as any Munro could have wished. and both hind feet to the ledge and disappeared, hand over han 1, ope n-eyed, 
, . , into his cell. Ile only re-appeared for his siesta on two or three days, and 

lhe top of Carn-nam-G ir, a ridge broadening toa plateau, : : 7: 
, ’ _ : always in bright sunshine. Finally, in 1908, in the soring, he re-appeared 
oo on ws xe ny Sto a , t le and nickel ind round on his old favourite ledge, about noontide one day in brilliant sunshine. He 
the Cairn bc re plenty " ante is the men ol Dartmo " call the took up a position like a cat, licked his fore-limbs alternately with his red 
ahah us 0 I laced the re when Titan ruled, ind shovelled tongue and passed them over his face and ers. I made several 
mee Dy Wat | s) pel which has formed s p eeene J of our old attempts to photograph this process, but on my arrival with the camera, 
bens, rounding many into “meals” or “ mols” and she irin roti the without opening his eyes, he felt’ my approach, unquestionably through his 
pe il wn ol . Phe contrast of th iark-coloured horses membranes, and sat still; yet, when I touched him, he seemed friendly 
tau ink n this lonely ridge, with all the paraphernalia of enough, On this visit he stayed for a good many weeks, sometimes flying to 
SaCCIeS, | de ropes, torage bia ind mess tins, was striking a wood about a quarter of a mile away in the bright evening, and invariably 
indeed, \ mue needed ut was called, and soon the “glasses “ returning the same night. ‘To see him take the mouth of the narrow alcove 
Siccal " was like watching a Channel 
ew! five « rote it steamer making a pier, 
east an ent rudder against propeller. 
en Forfar h meet Ife had to close his wings 
- to t east , while he dropped in, and I 
hold Ben Nevi — cannot think how he did it, 
I photographed him on the 
—e ‘ west in | = wing, by hiding close to 
- en M ear the water-pipe when he 
the C ial “sor on went out for the alternoon, 
\berdeenshire. Ben and am one of the few 
\ider to the north, the naturalists who have ever 


| ile L nn to t seen a bat start on its 
flight, or have given food 
opposite Dunsinnane, to one. Ile started thus; 
Mount Blair east and 


schiel 


Fixing the weak hind paw 


vlion west, t seldom used on any other 


occasion, but convenient 
’ 





centre ot the I . 
ameins ~y" os when the hooks on the tibia 
are unavailable, to a point 
ps . 7st et ol on the wall as high as he 
these = biue stants nN ould reach, he then spread 
tine rele, ind tl his wings and closed them 
pretty L. ) Lochl, slowly protruding the 
and turthet n Lech - thorax, lowered himself as 
QOrdie, with t r far as he could go, and 
Fummel and Tay |i BUILDING A CAIRN ON CARN-NAM-GABHAR. then drew back = ayvain, 
ilver threads, seem to many times, the whole 
unite, not ivide, the ) vy peaceful straths. Patches of the body trembling, the little (ur-covered heart throbbing like a dynamo ; finally, 
whitest and finest ind-—-result of much grinding in the sure, he simply dropped, becoming first a parachute and then an aeroplane. 
if ow, “m of God’ ornamented the hillside, in old days I do not think that the bat is capable of affection or has much intelli 
most uselu nH (¢hones” } r scv the and Sic kle. gence, but he seems to know one person from another, and his sense of 
Volunteers wanted to build a cairn,” shouts the brigadier. locality is something marvellous. For example, on one occasion, when a 
lackets off, sleeves turned up, masons to the front an allt te lady attempted to stroke him on his ledge, he screamed with fright and flew 
, . in her face; she ducked her head, and he passed up into a tree, where he 
hand alon rocks, and ma trice a high cam was built, and if 


. : ' hung till she had gone, and then returned, whereas, only once, when I tried 
ov j sub ce, \ strong uttt se ere ‘ 
it cid HOW i small POSHIO TIC two strong buttresses wet to intercept his retreat to his cavity, cid he turn and snap at me. He was not 


immediately added, just to show that the troopers were not to be able, by the way, to do much harm, as he had only four small pointed teeth that 
heat. So let the carn of the Scottish Horse -to a Sassenach it could not draw blood. Very different was the long-eared bat brought to m- 
ounded like * Carn na lich na Albanaich stand till the end of by a labourer who had found him in an old bridge of which the parapet 
time to commemorate this mountain climb and successful trek. was being repaired, Ile was in the man’s cap, and so large that two 

\nimatl-life i wee up im the tops, but every now and hands were required to hold him, and grey-coloured with a foxy face; he 
again a hind vave a watchful note to her calf, a fox barked, screamed like a bird, and bit right and left with two sound rows of teeth. I 
and two splendid ptarmigans croaked their remonstrance against did not keep this one, as I thought it would be more difficult to tame than 


> ‘ -@ af at: . le 7 anc ifs > j ras 
our invasion, while the curlew mourned, the great golden the old short-eared bat; so he was released, and the first thing he did wa 


Boated head and a few blue white hare scuttled to return to the crevice from which he had been withdrawn, showing lack of 
‘ ) { ‘) t { Pt ! ‘ ‘ ’ ' ‘ > 4 . 





ten ton rid intelligence, but a sen-e of locality. What surprised me about the short- 

nliony ie mirren cine ¥ 

’ - eared bat was the regularity of his hours; he always returned shortly after 

“Getting up iw bad enough, but coming down is worse, . ; ; ’ ; 
. dark, and sunned himself all morning. He ieft us in the late spring of last 

rumbled a subaltern, when his Low Country horse, slipping on 


vear, and for some time before the screams of females were heard outside, so 
the treacherous flat stones, sown like tares by the Evil One, 


. 2 it was the pairing season that drew him away. He has never returned, 
nearly « up d him into a “b ushole , \nothet trooper from Again, only the other day, I found a short-eared bat very badly crushed on 
Forfar, adjuring his charger —black, with portentous mane and the footpath, I placed him in safety, and went into town, picked him up on 
tail after a stumble in the treacherous moss: * Ye stupid brute, my return and took him home, One hind foot was badly mutilated, and I 
what for did ye leave yer trade, mony a corp hae ye gien a hurl doubted if the specimen were not dead. | determined to put him under 
tae the kirk vaird.” The descent into Glen Fender is certainly chloroform—‘* to make siccar ’’—and to disect or to bury him I enclosed 

teep and nast necessitating a lone straggly line in single file. : him in a bex and gave him a supply, soaking the floor of the box. To 

“Mal camino al sera,” the Spanish say, “road gets bad my astonishment, I heard his expanded wings thrash its sides. I waited, 
towards evening”; but all turned up and, lodged once more in opened the box and found him alive. So I determined to keep him alive, as 
camp, a jovial dinner not) unaccompanied by “ libations” of he was only inspired by chloroform, and left him on the sill of the open 
the “boy,” followed by a capital sing-song made us only long window, having straightened the foot as well as possible. The creature was 


gone when I next looked, and I later found him dead on the gravel, already 


for greater feats for the morrow. : : : 
5 A. M. M. beginning to decompose badly. Decomposition is a matter of hours with 


bh 
this form of lile, and I attribute the fact to the membranecous structure of the 
genus. There was an immediate shrinkage in size, not found anywhere else 


THE / P IFRK 0) FF P d B A / P in mammals, probably due to the collapse of infl table chambers indispensable 


in life to the bats, flying dragons and flying squirrels The birds have hollow 








Ir was in the winter of tg03 and 1904 that we first saw him. He was a quills through which the air undoubtedly passes, and the flying mammalia, 
small spe nen of the mmon bat, squatting, not hanging, on a narrow having no quills, must have some compensatory feature; and I put. forward 
ledve of masonry beside the window of the drawing-room On being the view that the bat is worthier the attention of aeroplanists than the bird, 
touched he retreated awkwardly behind a water-pipe attached to the insomuch as he is lighter in proportion to his wing-surface than the bird, and 
wall, entering a cavity form by the riveted fastening. He never simpler to copy. The experiment might be tried of chambers inflatable 
hung head downwards in this to my knowledge, nor have I seen him in and exhaustible, attached to the wings of the aeroplanes, as a thin-walled 

the traditional posture more than a few times He remained in the cavity chamber containing a vacuum might displace a volume of air heavier than 
ull day during his first 1 lence with us In 1906, with an opera glass, I, itself. In conclusion, the specimen I attempted to tame must, on his last 
rom the library, detected what I thought was a mouse walking along the stay with us, have been between four and five years old at least, as he was 
same ledge Focussing the giass, I again, however, recognised the bat. adult when he first came. The study of him disproves many popular ideas, 
Thinking he wou et to the cavity before me, I rushed downstairs and out, including that of bats’ dislike of the sun; he enjoyed the sun, and slept 
but found he had not been moving at all. It was the same specimen, nearly all night, as I went out at midnight and found himasleep. Should he 

noning himself onthe warm sandstone; he allowed himself to be touched and return I will endeavour to supply the reader with a series of interesting 


roke hut not his membranes; these natural aeroplanes are unquestionably photographs of a genus too little observed. ASHMORE WINGATE. 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


\ST of the crowned Stewarts, Queen Anne was stout and . ’ 
> H 
eit 

5] 
i | 7 
i 


middle-aged when the sorrel horse stumbled with King 
William, and her reign was but a dozen years ef ow 
history. Yet it was a decisive reign, and this not for the 
Act of Union or for the victories that Marlborough won 


i 
and Addison hymned. History goes like a game of musical chairs. y : it ty 
There comes a time of change, the players rise from their seats ‘ 


; 
{ 
~ 
4. 


and hurry to the music until at some arbitrary chord everybody 





ST eae See CANE AND VELVET. 
eens hy te : 3 : . 

( ykeges < ne oS CS ey aie countered and broke many an old English rule, and more 
53 ; foreign novelties came in with a Dutch sovereign. Phe old 
kenevlish manner of life changed. but we are a nation that 
levours its conquerors. Before Queen \nne was dead we had 
A CHARLES J/ IRMCHA/R. made a full meal of the new fancies. Ieneland had wallowed 
them and was again herself, ready to oppose lenglish con 
is seated again, and all in new places. Queen Anne's short reign servatism to any High Dutch tricks that the | apree might 
marks a change of ages, a more important matter than a change be tempted to thrust upon us. It ts for this reason that Queen 
of dynasties. Our Vn name | 


fathers and grand a si: we at ; viven to almost all 


fathers had things that belong 


something ia to the time ot 
common with the change and 
English of — the assimilation. With 
last years of one hand she 


touches the Jaco 
beans, the othe 
being stretched out 
toward the reign 
of the third 
(;eorge; chairs 


Oueen Anne, while 
the Jacobean 
Englishman re- 
mains a strange 
beast whom anti- 
quaries must 
explain. <A cer- 
tan modernism 
began at the Court 
of merry King 
Charles; the 
monarch — himself 
marked it by 
doffing the doublet 
and proclaiming 
something that was 
the ancestor of our 
frock - coat, the 
fashion of the 
future. The 
ragged Court in 
exile had brought 


back customs that THE RESTORATION. Queen Anne. For 


and tables share 
the loose and 
significant classifi 
cation. QOueen 
\nne'’s name 
serves usas a label 
for the works ot 
many long years. 
I veryone who 
has seen and 
handled old furni 
ture knows the last 
oaken age, named 
Jace bean as Care 
lessly as we throw 





about our word of 
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GEORGIAN ARMCHAIR 





CHIPPENDALE. 
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five or six gencrations defeated media- 
valism fought a stubborn losing battle 
against the Renaissance shapes, dis- 
puting every inch with the persuasive 
Italian style. The Commonwealth saw 
our furniture sullenly plain, heavily 
rational. Restored cavaliers, who in 
their own persons may have enjoyed 
small household comfort, had seen a 
rare domestic luxury in other men’s 
homes, and with their re overed rents 
in their purses called for new shapes 
and new pieces. Mouldings, severe as 
a Puritan's falling band, would not 
serve. Phe plam chair in’ which 
Oliver's men sat, saw the panels of its 
back and seat changed for yielding 
cane, its framing pierced and riddled 
with carving of flowers and crowns 
and cupids. Thus we have the charac 

teristic walnut-wood caned chair of the 
Restoration, of which three good specti- 
mens are seen in- our illustration 

Their streneth les in sound framing 
and good jomer’s work, for almost 
every inch of wood is lightened with 
its enrichment Uprights are leathre 

turned into twists, flat surfaces ar 
deeply carved after a fashion out ol 
the possibilities of oak-carving. The 
largest armchair is below the seat an 
arrangement of scrolls, the feet ending 
as the paws of son ponderous beast. 
llere we see a_ suggestion of the 
cabriole leg which, becoming a charac 

teristic of Oueen Anne furniture of the 
better class, has never yet been driven 
out of tashion. Baluster legs with 
arched scrollwork for a streicher are 
in our picture of the high - backed 
William and = Mary chair. Chair 
cushions were plentiful in the Restora 
tion period, but here the cushion is 
the fixed seat of a chair upholstered 
with velvet, the canework remaining 
in the back which receives the shoulder 
with a shght curve. Its cresting 1 
scrollwork of no character. In such a 
chair might the Court lady of King 
William's ave sit enthroned, the fon 
tange of her head-dress nodding high 
above the chair back. 

True and typical Queen Anne are 
those plain chairs, strong without mass 
and full of the distinction that good 
and reasoned labour gives to its task. 
llere is a chair without arms, the high 
back swayed backward with the broad 
middle splat characteristic of the age 

a splat well-fashioned as the belly 
of a Cremona violin. The armehan 
facing it is on the same lines, having 
the clean outline for ali ornament 
In each the four legs stand. monu 
mentally, the front ones of the simplest 
cabriole type. There is no scroll to 
catch at the lady’s hoops, no cresting 
to disturb the full curls of the beau’s 
periwig. The habit of a well-dressed 
man at the eighteenth century's begi 
ning ranges itself with such furniture: 
for, when the folly of the wig has 
been condoned, the rest of it was not 
unreasonablk the plainly - cut coat, 
collarless, with small skirts, the close 
breeches, buckled shoes and sto kings 
drawn over the knees, the steenkirk 
and shirt cuffs of silk, fine linen and 
lace. This habit is between and fa 
from the macaronic extravagances of 
the late eighteenth century and th 
braggart splendours of the first Re 
storation Courts. Another of ow 
pictures gives us a child's armchair, 
a little wonder of sturdy joinery, in 
which the Queen Anne splat is light 
ened with piercing. With it is an 
armchair with a lozenge seat " 
Georgian chair, in whose ample back 
two more elaborately pierced splats 
alternate with three turned posts rising 
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from three of the legs. The fourth leg is a cabriole with bal] and 
claw foot. Fashion has exalted Chippendale and all his works 
his Chinese-Gothic and his Gothic-Chinese—above all to which 
Queen Anne gives her name. But a fine piece of Chippendale’s 
making is depicted here, a settee that will show at once how the 
Chippendale carved splat and back-frame derive from the 
Queen Anne and how well the earlier fashion bears comparison 
with the later. We may be far from the day when the hysteria 
of the auction room will raise the bids for a set of Queen Anne 
chairs to many hundreds of guineas, but the Queen Anne holds 
its own with those whom sound workmanship and_ the 
untormented beauty of simple lines have power to please. 


GRILSE. 


HE interest and importance of this subject are so great 
that a reference to the results the Severn returns for 
last year bring out may be of use in regard to other 
rivers and serve to indicate the lines on which obser- 
vations should be made. The Severn returns differ from 

those from other rivers and from those published by the Board 
of Agriculture in one very important respect the classifica- 
tion of the fish caught. All 
other rivers and the official 
returns divide the catch into two 
classes only— grilse and salmon. 
The Severn go a step further 
and divide it into three—grilse, 
which are locally called botchers, 
salmon on their first return to 
fresh water immature fish; 
villings, salmon on their second 
return—mature fish; and salmon, 
all other fish whose number of 
visits cannot be ascertained — 
aged fish. It is a matter of 
regret that this classification is 
not universally followed, for it 
brings out some points of great 
interest, and, at present, the 
want of it prevents proper com- 
parisons being made. Possibly 
the best way would be if the 
inspectors would adopt some 
form of definition of  grilse 

mature and aged fish—and try 
to induce the Board and those 
interested to use it, as at present 
the lack of a proper classilica- 
tion leads to confusion and pre- 
vents the right deductions being 
made from the facts that are 
supplied. This is all the more 
important since the  observa- 
tions of Mr. Calderwood have 
established that the period the 
smolts remain in the sea on 
their first visit varies consider- 
ably; they may return as 
grilse, immature fish, or they 
may return as gillings, that is, 
mature fish; so one of the 
most important points to be 
worked out by observation is 
what proportion of the English 
and Welsh salmon return as 
immature and mature fish. When this has been ascertained for 
a series of years, and the conditions that prevail in each year are 
also known, it may be possible to arrive at some conclusion as 
to the causes which influence the return of the fish to fresh water 
—in other words, of a good and a bad grilse year. For the Severn 
there are six years of observations given. Before considering 
them it may be well to mention the theories of the local fishermen 
as to the migrations of fish from salt to fresh water. They say 
salmon (aged fish) come all the year round; gillings (mature 
fish) twice a year, Easter and Michaelmas; botchers (immature 
fish) once a year, Midsummer to Michaelmas. This legend 
is an old one, based on the time when the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions fixed the close time, that is, before the Act of 1861, when 
fishing went on at least from January ist to October st. The 
tables bear out the legend. In only one year (1go4) have any 
immature fish been taken before June; then a few were taken in 
May; but it will be noted that the June catch in that year 
was less than in any other of the six years. It would thus seem 
it was some accidental cause that brought these fish a few days 
earlier than usual, and that in fact they would, but for some 


BALL AND 


accident (a possible fresh), have come at their usual time. The 
six years’ figures, therefore, give this—that the immature fish do 
not return to fresh water before June. In that month they begin 


tv come, but the numbers are small. The percentage of salmon 
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caught in June is about one-third of the whole catch of the year 

30 pel cent. but the percentage of immature fish is only 
I per cent. of the 30. If the July take is considered, it is only 
28 per cent. of the take of the ve ar, but the immature fish have 
risen from 1 of the 30 per cent. to 5 of the 28 per cent.; while for 
half of August (the season closes on the 15th) the total catch is 
just under 16 per cent., and the immature fish are one-quartet 
(3°94 per cent.) of the total. This prove the accuracy ol the 


fishermen’s legend of Midsummer to Michaelmas botchers. — It 
would be a matter of very great interest to find out how long the 
run of immature fish goes on after the close season begins. It 


certainly does all through August, and to some extent in 
September, but it leaves off after that date, as most ol 
the fish seen, both in the estuary and the’ fresh water, 
after October ast are not immature, but mature, fish. 
So far, the Severn figures only tend to prove what has been 
observed everywhere—that the return of the immature fish 
takes place at a uniform time, the three summer months, June, 
July and August. It would seem that this is the case at what- 
ever time the smolts migrate seawards, whether in the spring 
or the autumn, so that it appeirs to follow that the fish do not 
require a uniform time to remain in the sea before their return. 
Mr. Calderwood established this tact, and also that the stay in 
the sea lasts certainly until the 
year after they first enter it; that 
is, that the old idea is Wrong that 
held that smolts went to the 
sei and returned to the river the 
same year. Having got so far, 
the point arises, how long do they 
stay in the sea? This is one 
of those points that can only be 
answered by marking fish, as 
unless the number descending is 
known, the figures of returning 
fish, based on unknown. totals, 
are of small value. All that 
can be said is that in such a 
year there were large numbers of 
snolts migrating, in another yeat 
number. Untors 
tunately, there are no figures 
that can claim any accuracy 


a smallet 


on the subject. It is known 
that im some years the sea 
ward migrations are large 


than in others. If this is borne 
in mind, it discounts to a very 
vreat extent the figures of the 





takes. The heures are, however, 
curious, and worthy of study. 
The immature fish at first sight 
has no apparent relation to the 
mature in the total catch; the 
unmature seem to vary each year, 
a high take being followed by a 
lower anda low bya higher, thus: 
1Q94, 1,7305, 1905, 1,270, Igo, 
2,500; 1907, 1,000; 1GOS8, 2,100. 
\ drop in round nunmibe rs ol 500 
mm Tgos5 Us followed Dy a large 
rise in 1go6, a drop in 1g07 and 
a rise in ros. It may be a 
mere comeidence, but if it is 
not it helps to support Mr, Calder- 


CLAW FEET. wood’s views that only a certain 


percentage of smolts return in 
the first year as grilse and a large percentage remain in the sea. On 
the present evidence it would be quite out of the question to say 
that this explained the grilse problem; but it does offer a possible 
explanation, which it will be for future observers to test 
namely, that out of each year’s 
some are ready to return the next year; 
quantity to return the following yea 
this year are the residue of the previous yeat with the percentage 
of those ready to return after one yeat 
of these two lots makes a good grilse year. lor instance, on 


smolts that reach the sea only 
that this leaves a large 


,and the returning fish of 
’s stay; and that the union 


the Severn the returning fish in rygoqz would be the 1903 
residue pius the percentage of 1G04 that were ready to return, 
1go5 would have the 1go4 residue and its own percentage. A good 
erilse year would theretore depend on two things—the largeness 
of the accumulation of the previous year and the iargeness of the 
percentage of the year that were ready toreturn. It would mean 
a clearing out of all the accumulations of past years, so that at 
the next migration there would be very few besides the yearly 
In order to 
test this view the figures for a series of years like those on the 


percentage to come back, and so a bad grilse year. 


Tweed require to be studied, and also the point as to how long 
the usual interval between good and bad grilse years is—do they 
occur in cycles, like the salmon seasons, or only at single 


intervals ? |. W. Witiis Bunp. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


SIR BACHE CUNARD, Bart. 


Ca et ee ee 


Se 





EICESTERSHIRE is a county of undulations rather than with many good houses of the neighbouring gentry.” The 

t " he hamlet ot Plolt in| Medbourne parish ‘reat house of motley appearance and many periods which 

Stands not merely on a hill, but on one ot real eraduaily arose here look south over the valley of the 

- steepness, as anyone mbing up to it from Medbourne Welland. —the river which forms the boundary between the 

\ r we kno ; Nicholls, therefore, in hi counties of Leicester and Northamp'on mm whose opposite 

“ Histor Leicestershire,” published in 1798, rightly deseril banks and rising ground lie the parish and park ot Carlton, 
las “ona fty ¢ ence; the soil rich and truitfal, the ai whence came H[lolt’s first builder. By his marriage with th 
clear, pure and hea y; the situation happy for an extensive heiress of Simon Ward in the ninth year of Henry LV.’s reign, 
view ot a rich and « vated country adorned and interspersed William Palmer, “a person very eminent in the knowledge 
ol the law, came into 

possession of the  Easthall 

Manor of Carlton, and there 


his descendants in the male 
line are seated to this dav. 
As eight or nine years 
after Whalliam Palmer’s 
marriage Richard Knightley 
acquired LFawsley, these two 
families divide the honour of 
having transmitted their acres 
to the male line for a longer 
period than any other North- 
amptonshire landowners, ol 
we have seen that the Brude 
nells, though they owned pro- 
perty in the county as early as 
the reign of Henry II1., did not 
become seized of Deene until 
the Tudors had ascended the 
throne. Kither through his 
“knowledge of the law,” or 
from some other means, 
William Palmer was in a posi- 
tiontoa quire additional estates 
beyond that which came to him 
through matrimony. He pos- 
sessed himself of the Westhall 
Manor of Carlton. It had been 
the property of Sir Theobald 
Trussell, as was likewise a 
manor in [lolt, and both were 
released by his son John and 
his daughter Anne to William 
Palmer. ‘Though but a hamlet 
of Medbourne, Holt had been 
a separate manor of old 
enclosure from early times. 
itz Urses, Burnebys and 
Kirkebys are mentioned succes 
sively as its lords before the 
Trussells, whose name appears 
in Edward III.’s time. The 
Palmer possession did not 
commence till 1418, and it was 
1443 before they acquired the 
whole of its lands. In that 
year we tind that “ Henry 
Kydall of Wrytinges, co. 
Northampton, released all his 
right in eight messuages two 
cottages 140 acres of land, 20 
acres of meadow 20 acres of 
pasture and 60 acres of wood 
in Holt juxta Medbourne, co. 
Leicester to Thomas Palmer 
of Holt Esq.” Thomas was one 
of the sons of William of 
Carlton, and now that he was 


e MUSICTANS'’ GALLERY IN THE OLD HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” in possession of the whole of 
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INTERIOR OF THOMAS PALMER'S ORIEL. 
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olable example it baw ey, 
ch wa i ited int | last Ju ind which, though erey colour, figured with miniature silver-coloured lichens and 
much loftier, is | ite. In fact, the Holt oriel is most excep ereenish mosses. But there is neither fracture nor detrition. ‘The 
tional, for its rich and de ite carvi till maintain their original west wing of the house, containing the parlours, projected for 
fre und ion | that pre-eminent typ ward, as at great Chalfield and in many other fifteenth century 
time and ¢ sure tend to harden Where exposed examples. The riel is not therefore detached on three entire sides, 
» the elements it has assumed the patina of age—a yel owish but only fully on two, and slightly on the third. Instead, therefore, 
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and a-half. of the porch presents several beasts not 


the upper string-course 
his string-course of the 


known at the Zoological Gardens. 
ists has aiso angels with scrolls, masques 


} 


ies 


of five sic of an octagon, it presents only three 
Ihese have, at their angles, buttresses shaped as shafted columns, 
whose capitals are platforms on which sejant heraldic beasts are 
The outer ones are clearly lions, but the one in the centre 
The head is rather boar-like in its snout, 


porch (which besides be: 
and shields) gives u 
panels below it and above the windows, the key to its 


There is no mention of Thomas Palmer or anyone else as a 


in conjunction with one or two of the 
origin. 


set. 


is less easily named. 


but yet it is connected with the masonry at its back by what 
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nor, indeed, any account of 


have the appearance of antiered horns. It must builder of any part of Holt, 
represent the antelope ducally gorged and chained, which is the house, in Nicholls’s or any other published matter with which 
among the badges used by kings of the Houses of beth York and the present writer is acquainted, and therefore reliance must be 
Lancaster. ‘The sculptor employed by Thomas Palmer claimed placed on the evidence of architectural style and of heraldry. 
some licence in his treatment of the animal world, and the \What does the porch teach us? The Gothic details answer 
delightful bestiary which adorns the large hollow moulding of perfectly for the time between Thomas Palmer’s licence to 


therefore 
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my 1 | leat 1476, while the heraldry definitely 
pr thie ) of that perk d. in the lett-h ind side of 
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Copyrignt EAST END OF 

built the house of which this porch and hall are a glorious 
remnant, and we know that he built it after his second marriage 
ind before hi deat llad he, indeed, quite finished his work 
when his life closed in 1476? As it is, the great panel which 
occupies the space over the doorway is meaningless and worse 
than meaningless. It has no right to occupy, with its primitive 
plainness, its embryonic formlessness, the place of honour, and 
push aside, and even round the corner, the elaborate windowing 
ind carved work. Had Thomas Palmer intended here to have 


had a much more elaborate and conspicuous exhibition of heraldry 


ich as we find at Hornby and Warkworth? There is no trace 
of work lost or removed, and the whole of the masonry looks 
original and undisturbed. It may have been left to be carved as 


a sunk panel, a stage of completeness never reached either here 


or on the oriel, where the shields and strip of convex stone below 


LONG 
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sel. These oriel shields 


They occ upy one of the 


them are left as blocks awaiting the cli 


were placed here for a structural reason, 


divisions of the high four-tier window, as from the outside it seems 
to be. But asa matter of fact the oriel in the hall is low and 
uses two tiers only. The top tier lights a little room over it, and 
the shield tier occupies, on the outside, the space which is taken 
up inside by the very beautiful stone vroined roof of the oriel, 
with its quatre-foil panels and richly-carved bosses. Tor the 


rest, there is little to mark the period of Thomas Palmer except 
the blocked-up window on the north wall of the hall. The roof 
is of rough, unwrought beams, and probably replaced the original 
during the great aiterations which took place about Queen 


one 


\nne’s time, when the hall was given a flat ceiling and a great 


coved frieze painted with gods and goddesses in the style of 
Verrio, all of which was removed by the present owner. 
Phomas Palmer had no son, but, by Elizabeth Bishopsdon, he 


a ee 
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had a daughter Katherine, who brought Holt to her husband, 
William Nevill of Rolleston in Nottinghamshire. He “ derived 
his descent from the Kings of England of the West Saxon Line,” 
but also less remotely and more securely from the Nevills of 
Raby, whose saltire ermine he quartered with his own arms; 
“or, fretty gules, on a canton per pale Ermine and or a galley, 
sails furled sable,” which some Nevills used to represent their 
descent from the “ Nevill’ who was “* Admiral to the Conqueror.” 
Such is the shield which surmounts the altar tomb in the south 
transept of the church on which lies the effigy of Sir Thomas 
Nevill who died in 1637, but who was not by birth a Nevill but 
a Smyth. He was the grandson of a Sir Thomas Nevill (himself 
a grandson of William Nevill and Katherine Palmer) whom 
Leland called “ Neville of The Holt,’ and held to be among “ the 
Gentelmen of Leyrecestershir that be there most of reputation,” 
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and who took part in 
the Scotch campaigns 
in Henry VIII. 


knight- 


s time, 
recelviny nis 
the 
brother-in- 


hood from King’s 
law, 
Edward Seymour, in 
1543. Though twice 
married he had no 
legitimate son, and the 


pedigree, drawn up by 


Nicholls from the 
Visitation of 161g and 
other sources, tells us 
that he “gave le Holt 
and other lands there 
to Blunt Nevill, his 
reputed son by Lucy 
Stavesmore.” But in 
IO1g it 1s quite cleat 
that the estate had 


passed to the Smyths. 
Sir Thomas Nevill’s 
first wife had been a 
cousin—a Nevill 
nearly connected with 


more 


the original Raby stock 
than himself. by her 
he had a daughter, 
Margaret, who married 
Smyth ol 


Temple in 


Phomas 
Cressing 


essex, whose father 
had been a baron otf 
the Exchequer. Then 


son the “oe 
Thomas Smyth alias 
Nevill of Holt” whose 
effigy is in the church. 


He certainly in 


was 


was 
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be ascribed to Hlth. 
As tar as the ex 
terior of the house is 
concerned, the only 


portion of his building 
which remains un 
touched is that which 
is called in the act 


panying 


Tie 
illustration 
“Cloisters on the 
North Front.”’ \ 
quintuple arcade ol 
round arches aflords a 
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also marks of 
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Passing away in March, 1637, Sir Thomas avoided the disturbed 
times which were to weigh upon his son and grandson. Both 
ilenry Nevill and his eldest son William were colonels in the 
Koyal army in 1644, and a younger son was also fighting for the 
King. The “ delinquency ” of the family was therefore serious 
in the eyes of the victorious Parliamentarians, and £6,000 was 
demanded of the father as composition for the sequestered 
estates; nor was any mitigation allowed, except that the son 
should be included in the composition, on the plea that their 
whole estate, in which the father had but a life interest, was not 
vorth above £3,000 per annum. We find * Colonel Nevill of 
Ilolt”’ included in the list of the proposed Knights of the Royal 
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Copyrignt FRONT 
Oak, but, as that order never came into being, this was a most 
empty recognition of his own and his father’s sufferings for the 
Royal cause. He is returned in the list as having £2,000 a yeat 
in land—as large a fortune as any possessed by the Leicestershire 
gentlemen who had been chosen out for this intended honour. 
But in reality the Civil Wars had brought the family finances to 
so low an ebb that an Act of Parliament had to be obtained to 
enable the trustees to sell ** certain manors lands and tenements 
in the counties of York and Leicester,” and so pay off the debts 
of both father and son. This measure seems to have had the 
desired effect, and the period of peace and prosperity that 
followed enabled the successors of Henry Nevill—who died in 
1665—to carry out large building operations at Ilolt. His son 
William and his grandson Henry held the estates until 1728, 
but the exact date on which the latter succeeded the former does 
not appear on the pedigree. The character of some of the 
remaining work at Holt, however, may be placed as of the time 
of William II1. or Queen Anne. The plate of Holt in Nicholls’s 
‘“* Leicestershire,” dated 1795, shows that a large part of the 
svuth elevation then had sash windows—replaced later on by 
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the present ones of imitative Gothic design—and a few such yet 


remain on the north side, the keystones and architraves of which 
a date when the ceiling ol 
the hall and the painting of its cove with gods and goddesses 
would also have been undertaken. Moreover, the 
the interior of the hall oriel shows that it did not quite escape. 


Luckily its windows and its roof remained untouched, but its 


may well be of about the year 1700 


Hiustration ot 


walls were refaced in tone formed into panel of the size and 


type which prevailed at the time of which we speak. Then, also, 
the porch pinnacles will have been acephalated and Palladian 
vases or urns set on them and on other corners of the house, such 
as they appear both in the 1795 print and in the photographs of 
to-day. 

As in 155Yy the male line of Nevill expired, so in 1725 did 
that of Smyth. Henry Nevill’s daughter Mary “ became the wife 
of Cosmas Migliorucci, a native of Italy, and a Polish count.” 
But, living ull he was eighty-five years old, Henry Nevill buried 
before he died himself, and was suc- 
mn, Who, dropping the Italian name and 


his son-in-law a year 
ceeded ly Hl 


assuming that of hi 


erand 


mother’ family, was known as Cosmas 
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Ilenry Joseph Nevill. He was succeeded by three sons in 
turn, and it is in the year when the third followed the second in 
possession that we find a date which indicates another access ol 
building activity. It is 1782, and appears on a rain-water head. 
It was the time of the supremacy of Robert Adam, and we may 
see evidence of his influence at Holt. Where, just west of the 
hall oriel, a new “ Elizabethan” bay window now appears, there 
was in 1795 one of the composite “ Venetian” windows of three 
divisions below and a semi-circular light above which Robert 
Adam specialiy affected for his large rooms. Inside the work 
of his day remains, and a great bedroom has very fine plaster- 
work on its coved ceiling. The large dining-room, which is 
at the back of the hall, has the same shaped ceiling, but the 
work in it may be a little later, for it is slightly influenced 
by the Empire style. Again, a coved ceiling of this same curve, 
then so fashionable, appears in the gallery bedroom which is 
illustrated. but this ceiling has now lost its classic character, 
and ornamental plaster-work in the Gothic style has been 
substituted. This is the room that had in 1795 the three-sided 
bay window supported on columns seen in the engraving. Sit 
Bache Cunard replaced this in 1882 by a copy of the old hall 
oriel. It is very handsome, but the student of architecture may 
learn from a careful study of the original and of the copy how 
difficult it is for the modern workman, however skilled, to realise 
the spirit, the form and the touch which animate mediaeval 
ornament. 

Great alterations have been gradually made in the house 
since Sir Bache Cunard came into possession. He has carefully 
preserved and given full value to the original Gothic and Jacobean 
work, and he has added a geod deal in the latter style. Such 
is the old woodwork introduced into the east dining-room; 


HOLT) IN 1795. 


wainscotting, chimuey-piece and furniture all tell of early 
seventeenth century days. But the great silver fox records a 
recent moment in Sir Bache’s career. The moment came 
when this popular M.F.H. thought he must rest on his laurels, 
and the fox is the outward mark of the warm appreciation of 
his Mastership felt by every member of the Hunt. Bs 


IN THE GARDEN. 
Anpine rowers UNbrr Glass. 


PHASE of gardening that has not been much con 
sidered is the growing of alpine plants under glass 
Of course, one prefers to see them in the rock garden, 
the Aubrietia draping the stones with purple and the 
Alyssum making clouds of yellow during the spring 
months. But early in the year, when cold winds whistle through 
the tree tops, making a visit to the rock garden unpleasant, one 
may enjoy the alpine gems in comlort under glass. | believe 
this way of bringing the flowers closer to one’s self originated in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. The alpine house there is a place 
known as the herbaceous garden, being the home of many rare 
species and varieties, \s Mrs. Davidson mentions in het 
excellent book, ‘The Unheated Greenhouse,” the simplest 
form of this type of house is to be found at Kew. It is nothing 
more than a low span-roofed glass-house, golt. long by git. wade 
with flat stages on each side of a narrow vangway, and has no 
heating apparatus of any kind. It is provided, however, with 
shading to temper sun-lheat, should it prove too powerful, as it 
often does, in early spring There, throughout the winter and 
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I. Heldreicii, Histrio, histrioides, bakeriana, 
Danfordia and Tauri. I was recently shown a potful of Iris 
reticulata that had been grown throughout in a cottage window, 
ind the majority of the same class are as amenable. As the 
tuthoress referred to well says in her delightful book, no more 


fascinating branch could be taken up by the enthusiastic amateur 
than the furnishing of an alpine house, for six months of the 
year, from November till May, providing occupation for the 
ummer and enjoyment for the winter. The form of it, besides, 
may be varied, for another arrangement which can be ad ypted 
for the alpine house is a permanent rock garden under glass, the 
lights being so put together that they may be entirely removed 
during the summer. I vergreen Ferns of low stature, some of the 
dwart Vacciniums and Gaultheria, and other suitable greenery 
mig 
' 


to the introduction of plants in flower in their season from outside 


it here be grouped, intervening spaces being left with a view 


frames. Such an alpine house, which may be larger or smallet 
according to circumstances, would make as charming a winter 
garden as could well be devised. oe 

A Beaurivon Waren Tazer. (LIAMAMELIS MOLLIs 
ALTILOUGIL this plant has only been in general cultivation about ten years, 
ithas been grown in the Coombe Wood Nursery of Messrs. Veitch for a much 
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“ur, When akeen easterly wind was blowing, but with the flower 
as company the unpleasant weather was forgotten. here were 
pantuls of the lithe hardy Cyclamens—C. ibericum, C. Coum 
und others, Hlyacinthus azureus, the Winter Aconites (Eranthis 
hyemalis and E, cilicus), Adonis amurensis and one of the 
earliest and most beautiful of the Rockfoils (Saxifraga burseriana) 
ind its larger-tlowered form called major. oth of the last 
mentioned are easily vrown in pans, the ce nse tults snowed ovei 
with white flowers, which seem whiter still through the soft pink 
colour of the stems. The smaller Saxifragas are a sheet anchor 
to those who “garden” under glass. The primrose-coloured 
lowers of S. apiculata are a sweet foil to those of S. burseriana, 
md there are the Snowdrops, Daffodils, Windflowers or 
\nemones, the varied-coloured A. blanda in particular, and 
Liie Lri c 

The scent of Violets seems to fill the house; it comes 
from potfuls of Iris reticulata, also known as the Netted Iris. a 
lower as deep in colour as the wayside wilding that breathes its 
lragranceintothespring winds. Mostoftheearly lrisesare beautiful 
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longer period, for it was sent home about 1880 by Mr. Maries when collecting 
for that firm. It easily takes the foremost place among the species and 
varieties of Hamamelis in cultivation for ornamental purposes, while it is 
quite as hardy as other sorts and, if anything, a shrub of stronger growth 
It is easily distinguished from ether species by the tomentose character of the 


bark on shoots from one to two years of age, its large tomentose leaves 


and hooked instead of twisted petals. The flowers are borne a week or 
two in advance of those of H. arborea, another showy species, and the petals 
are rather paler in colour, The expanded blossoms have a delicious fragrance 
which reminds one strongly of Primroses or Cowslips. It can be propagated 
by means of layers or by grafting on to stocks of H. virginica, the North 
American Witch Hazel. Light, well-drained loamy soil suits it well, and 
when once established it grows fairly rapidly. Left untouched it forms a 


spreading bush; if, however, attention is given to pruning it can be made to 
assume the habit of a small tree. Chose who wish to possess a beautiful 
golden-flowered shrub to bloom during January will find what they require 
in this plant. W. D. 

HE PARROTIA PERSICA 


| have received flowering twigs of this interesting and beautiful little- 
known tree from Mr. Anthony Waterer of the Knaphill Nursery, Woking. 
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One thinks mere of the glorious coloured foliage in autumn than of the 
littie crimson clusters of flowers that appear at this season of the year 


They are thick on the leafless stems and seem to glow in the winters 


sunshine. The Parrotia is popularly known as the tron Tree, and 
belongs to the same family of shrabs as the Wych Hazel (Hamamelis), 
now smothered with goiden bloom. It was introduced from Persia in 1848, 
and grows to « height of about roft. One who takes much interest in trees 


and shrubs writes thus of the Parrotia: ‘* This is one of the many things 
which at its introduction, and for some little time after, was grown under 
glass. Experience, however, having shown this to be unnecessary, Parrotia 
persica has been since used in the South and South-West of Engl ind at least to 


enrich our shrubberies rather than the greenhouse. [tis stiil a comparatively rare 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
RE-ISSUE in three volumes of a popular edition of 
Sir Leslie Stephen's flours in a Library (Smith, 
Ik:lder) will no doubt lead to many ittempts to 
“place” a man who has not long gone from us and 
who, in his day, helt an unquestionably high position 
as an editor, a critic and a figure in the literary society of 
his time. He tells us in his essay on Dr. Johnson that 


Phe whole art of criticism consist, in learning to know the human beine 


sho is partially revealed to us in his spoken or his written words 


Let us try to apply this test to his own work. A characteristic 
of this work is the slight attention given to poetry, the highest 


of all forms of literature. Sir Leslie Step! 
have been much attracted to the poets, aud those he selected 


1en does not seem to 


were either dull in themselves or he approached them by the way 
of ethics or by some other avenue that prevented him trom con 
sidering their work as pure and absolute poetry. He did not hunger 
or thirst,as Matthew Arnold or Sainte Beuve did, for the immortal 
passage, the passage which Arnoid told us to keep in heart and 
mind as a touchstone wherewith to try all verse. Of the ten 
essays that go to make up the first volume nine are devoted to 
prose writers and the teath to “ Pope as a Moralist.” it is not 
an ungracious appreciation, but the writer makes no attempt to 
describe or analyse the technique of one who wis a master of 
his craft. He ends by quoting that ** noble strain of eloquence,” 
the “ Universal Prayer.” The essay could not have been 
written by one to whom “the vision and faculty divine” was 


the greatest of gifts. Of an equal number of papers in the 
second volume, three are devoted to poetry. <As in all the 
author’s work, the subject is dealt with very thoroughly, but is 
essentially prosaic. It is only by his rhymes that Crabbe claims 
to be a poet. As Stephen admits, “ He never takes us into the 
revions of the loftier imagination.” In Massinger he tinds the 
material ior a very similar study. Coleridge said very 
preperly that his stvle is ** poetry differentiated by the 
smallest possible degree from prose.” Sir Leslie Stephen 
had a great susceptibility to the rumours of changing 
opinion, and had he been alive to-day would probably have 
agreed with the spreading belief that the glamour with which 
Lamb invested the minor Elizabethans is fadiny away. He tells 
us that in Chapman’s words the sails of Massinyer’s verse are 
not “filled with a lusty wind,” and the discourse, as a mattet 
of fact, is on morals and history. So again it is the philosophical 
thinker rather than the literary critic who discourses on the 
ethics of Wordsworth. The plan and the essay is summarised in 
the following extract: 


His poetry wears well because it has a_ solid substance Ile is a 
prophet and a moralist as well as a mere singer. [Lis ethicai system, in 
particular, is as distinctive an! capable of systematic exposition as that of 
Butler. By endeavouring to state it in plain prose we shall see how the 


poet il power implies a se sitiveness to ideas which, when extracte] trom 
the symbolical embodiment, tail spontane usly into a scientific system of 


thought. 


We cannot think that much is gained by discussing such tamou 
passages as * trailing clouds of glory did they come” or * Nature 
never yet betrayed the hear. that loved her.” Lord Morley did it 
nce and for all in an essay that gave full expression to the school 
of thought which appealed as much to him as to Sir Leslie Stephen. 
But it matters little. The scientific knowledge of to-day may be 
superseded to-morrow. An average student at King’s College, 
london, knows more than did Galileo, but exquisite literary expres 
sion never fades or becomes old. “Our little life is rounded by a 
sleep sums up the human case to-day as effectually as it did 
when written. The important thing about Wordsworth lies not 
in his beliefs and his ethics, but in the addition he made to that 
handful of immortal passages which ropresents the best that all 
the poets have written from the days of Job to our own. In hi 
paper on Cowper and Rousseau, Stephen is not tempted to deal 
with these great and lofty themes. Che third volume contains 
only two discourses on poetry, one on Caray and his sf hool, the 
other on Godwin and Shelley. 
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shrub, but mav be strongly recommended to the notice of pianters because of 
the brilliant autumn colour of its foliage The leaves are a glowing crimson 
abcut one hird of the wavy down from the top, the remainder being a bright 


vellow with a touch of green towards the base, a peculiarity that may vary a 


little on difterent soils, but is fairly constant. It does best with a little 
shelter in some corner of the pleasure-ground, with a screen of trees and 
shrubs to the north and east. Strong, healthy plants are most quickly 
obtained from layers his Parrotia is not particular as to soil, that is, so 


far as growth is cencerned ; but, as already mentioned, this has its influenc 
on the autumn colouring of the foliage.” The first time I saw this tree was 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and in autumn: the splendour of the dyine 


foliage attracted my atteution—a mass of crimson and gold, \ 


. : V 
TURE. 

\ larger amount of space is devoted to the novelists. Here 
too, we tind illustrated the painstaking method of the critic, and 
his style possesses a ligittness, charm and allusiveness that cannot 
but delight the reader of literary taste. Usually it is not fair to 
criticise an author upon what is left undone, but one cannot help 
wishing that he had devoted a few pages to a speculation as to 
what form imaginative prose is likely to take in the future. 
Signs are abundant that the novel in its present form is becoming 
a bore and a weariness to the intelligent. Its rival is auto 
biography. Stephen was not altogether blind to this when lhe 
said that “the mildew of time is coming over the Waverley 
novels,” and laments that it takes a very loud and clear voice to 
be heard in the fourth generation. We cannot accept his view about 
Scott in particular. It 1s ill-founded. Te attaches too much 
importance to the opinion of Thomas Carlyle, in whom, when he 
wrote his famous essay, was rankling the memory that Scott had 
not answered his letter. Professor Freeman again) could 
Let it be vl inted to his pe danty oul thet 
it gives no accurate account of life in Saxon times, that Cedri 
and Wamba his jester and Gurth his swineherd, the Keight 
Templars and nobles, outlaws, clerks and great ecclesiasty 


" explode Ivanhoe 


are dressed like figures in a fancy ball, the greatn of Su 
Walter is not thereby impugned. They are without exception 
authentic human personages, and could not have been created 
except by one who was distinguished as only half-a-dozen 
or so have been in the history ol the world, iol the 


sense and moderation, the wisdom, kindliness and justice 
with which he saw and depicted his tellow-men. And Freeman 
as an historian, owed a great debt of gratitude to Sir Walte: 
Scott for showing him and his fellow-workers that the past, in 
Carlyle’s words, was not peopled by abstractions drawn from 
protocols, State papers, controversies. Sir Leslie Stephen, wh 


seems to have considered himself specially called upon to teach 


morals, draws a comparison between Scott and Carlyle, to 


the advantage of the latter because he had a “ messayve.” The 
truth is probably the other way about. It is the man without a 
message who is invariably the greater artist. Scott wrote for 
money, and for the same reason Shakespeare wrote his plays. 
He tried to paint life truly, and whoever has succeeded in doing 
that may safely leave his readers to draw their own moral. \WVe 
cannot help thinking that Sir Leslie Stephen was more at hom 
in the eighteenth century than in any other period. The best 
piece of criticism in the book ts the essay on Fielding’ 


novels. He points out with perfect truth that while Dicken 
was of the tribe of Smollett, Thackeray was of the tribe of 
Fielding. It was the custom of both to bring a great deal ot 
personality into their work. Phackeray’s own simile was tha 
he was the showman and the characters of his novels were the 
puppets. Continually be was explaining why they did this an 
why they did that, and continually he put words into their mouth 
The attitude was closely similar to that of Melding, whose person 
as parrator is never absent from his novel His figure, that ot 
a philosopher who laughs in Rabelais’s cluuir, dominates the whol 
narrative. It was quite otherwise with Sir Walter, who forget 


himself entirely. You hear Mielding reporting the sp h of 
his people, but in the Waverley novels the people speak them 
selves. Stephen is appreciative of Fielding, and yet perfectly 
just to him. With a charitable eye he se that the fin 
qualities both of mind and heart with which he had been endowed 
at birth were coaursened to some extent by the wild and 
dissipated life which he led. there must have been a « 


siderable lack of fastidiousness in the man who admitted Lad) 
Ballaston to a place in the novel. Vielding’s limitations at 
well known. He was not a poet, and his young men and maid 

were not of the type which breathe forth passion like that of 


Romeo and Juliet. Rather he had passed through tho stir 

and chronicles the doings of his people with a kindly and indu 1 
eve, not as one who evokes a pa ion-swaved and turbulen 
past. \nother model piece of criticism is that on Dstoe. lt 
has become customary of recent years to look upon * Robinson 
Crusoe” as a fluke on the part of the author, who was not 
artistic in the best sense of the word. but those who think tha 
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VANISILED ALTARS 
Ruined and Deserted Churches, by Lucy Leedham (Eliot Stock.) 
CERTAINI " ul with a rool on is preferable to a building with a 
' ott It w re { roolage that originilly set primitive man a-building, 
nd the a of that ilure slamps 4 structure not merely with utilitarian 
vleq Y, it also with artistic incompleteness, | therefore prefer a 
' ur church to one that is ruined—provided only that its continued use 
ut kkeep has not been more destructive to its original features than ut 
| ul | rtion Lisat, in th days, IS &@ Must ti portant reservation, 
t kil by kinds is a label that should be set up over the entrance o 
no of our ancien nes With the best intentions, but with the worst o 
uste, they have been very expensively made utterly uninterest nye, unhistorical, 
un turesque an nsymyp ithe Phat is why the excellently selected and 
repro illustrations in Miss Beedham’s A’vin Li Desert Churches 
re really « - le to look at Lb 5 many of them ive their rools 
= whether they are water-tight 1s a practical detail which | will not 
An of gesthetic expansion by dwelling upon Some, at least, 
n | no lerately impervious to rain, for they are used as barns Pirat 
iy imply a drop the ecclesiastical social scale, but it is one which has its 


Lbs. | Fe 








compensations \ chur wed as a barn is assur hor satisfying 
puridus ind retains mor of its old sell than one completely restored by an 
eminent architect " e Press ju ul | scribes the han mm cclesiastical 
edifices which t ks ablished Chur xpects me to enter wilh thankselving 
I confess they have the opposite efl upon me, and I should prefer to offer up 
y modest an private praver tn the ynpany of the Cows who now t anit the 
Norman ¢ vl of Isleham Priory in Cambridgeshire Pernaps I should be ev 
i yier at Whittlesford, in the same county, for the well-buttres valls of th 
Old Hospital Chapel ther we surmounted bv a erand a dignified roof of 
thatch in! th **eoodly supply of pea. stich ich formei its ch 
rn ing when Miss Beedham paid her visit would be lar more congenial to 
me, and produce a far more reverential and altruistic fe Ing within me, tha 
he Minton ules and varnished pitch pine benches which are my vicar > prid 
But if the horrors of this “age ol progress ever drive me to emulate the 
rmiit of old, I think I shall seek to obtain for my « ts little, deserted 
tif-ruinous Michaelehurch in Hereforishire, whi **stan lis ina hollow at 
spot where a stream widening out into a po 1 irrors the urey walls an 
rool upon its surta oa Verv little car and ethor will replace those of 1 
1” Mossy sto tiles that have slid off the great roof, and the tiny beliry into 
ni tush I $s or rampant ivv below, Ih mit tn soun enough, and it 
est ¢ wing interior will sutler no further decay It is “* lan window 
via N rman font with interlaced ornament upon it Part of a ul reel 
ned i ik Seats remain in the chancel, but all the other tiltings hav ) 
removed No Wyatt, no Scott, no Pearson, no Caos tas ever stepp 
wouch t ite, almost buried in snowberry bushes, which giv vimitta 
to th ried veraveyard Then it is holy ground indeed, to be trodden wit 
reveren to be vuarded with care. These are engaging thoughts, and Miss 


Beedham’s well illustrated ani pleasantly written lithe book 15 a joy and 


el shoul! read it l 


\ ROMANCI Ol COMMERCI 
Tono-Bungay, by Il. G. Wells.  (Vacmillan 
VR WELLS ree 


other two being 


ons his last and ereatest bork as, strictly speaking, only his 


and it certainly contains a great deal of human interest and remarkably littl 


out aeroplanes. It is chicily a romance of modern mumerce, telling th 
story of how an obscure country chemist maniged to boom the tnjurtous patent 
medicine the sonorous name of which lends its title to the book, and with its 
id to become a vreat financi Phe story ts told by George Pondereveo, th 
financier’s nephew, and us as clearly divide! into dillerent§ stages a 
is the litle o inv man of strong cCuaracter, (seorge ss lirst impressions 
L ot t vreat country mansion o which his mother ts the housek er 
Ilere he o rves ** the country house system,” as Mr. Wells delights to call it, 


from outs from Ciose quarters; an i here, in his relations wit 


two children of the reat house Archie Garvell and Beatri Norman 

he fir.t Comes into sharp contact with social distinctions Ilis next step 
to come apprenticed to his uncle, whose shop ts in the littl town o 
Vimblehurst With this uncle he, alter some vears ol scientih st \ 
in London, becomes connected in the manufacure and advert nent of Tono 
unvay Phe story of the rise of Tono-Bungay marks a fresu stage in the lives 
of the two Ponderevos; and to this period belongs George’s unfortunate 
marriave with Maron, his brief passion for Ethe Kink, one of his ty] sts, and 
his divorce The episode of his marriage is vivid, intimate and since 


It is painfully real, and makes the reader dissatistied with the rambling 


issions, the ellorts to reduce sexual pr »blems to some sort of order, which 





follow The comparative brevity with which this anil most of the 
Wells would be 


Wells the imaginative artist, 


mportant 
nes in the story are treated, makes one wish that Mr 


rsatile, to be simply Mr, 





content to be less 


und put his somewhat crude philosophy between other covers, Ihe story, 
owever, is compelling through the extreme reality of the characterisation, 
It is a lone time since we have come across in a novel people so completely 
drawn, so entirely distinctive, such ‘“‘ creations” as Edward and Susan 
Ponderevo, Beatrice Normandy, Marion, Efe Kink and the disselute 


culptor Ewart, The book as a_ whole gives 2 curiously vivid 
picture of the life of the moment, The sexual discontent, the 
modification of the ‘* Bladesover system,” the excitement of modern 
commerce, even the new sport, which concerns itself with high 





speed motors and dirigible flying machines, all serve to increase the eff 
as we have 


Wells’s 


stan A to work things 


of reality. Phe chiel objection we have to the book ts, 


indicated, its discursiveness and volubilitv. All through, Mr 
intention wou'd seem to be to find out exactly where w 
ibove all, 


out, to undo all the tangles, to find reason, orderliness and, 


system in the quivering, pulsating jumble of passions which go to the 


making of our modern life, Into this book, his crowning achievement, he: 
put every part of his multiple personality. We hav 
Mr. Wells the philosopher, Mr. Wells the dissatisfied Fabian, Mr. Wells the 
imaginative artist, Mr. Wells the adolescen 
Mr. Wells—he is all to be found in Zone-Bungay. The result, though apt at 


would seem to hav 


unimadinatiy scientist, the 


times to be irritating to the lover of form and technique, leaves a strong 


iupression of sincerity. 


A PARODY IN 


The Heroine, by Eaton Stunnard Barrett. (ILenry 


PROSE. 

Frowde., ) 

IT is getting on tor a hundred years now since the death was recorded of a 
brilliant young Lrishman, Eaton Stannard Barrett, just when he appeared to 


be entering upon a diverting and brilliant literary career, The book 
‘ t 4 


now reprinted is certainly the most amusing of the three or four of which 
he was the author. It has, at any rate, youth and unconquerable high 
from beginning to end. Its intention was to satirise the school 
Radcliffe, 


Barrett, 


spirt Ss 


of novelists then most In vogue. They were headed by Mrs 


of whom Jane Austen made such clever and pleasant fun, Mr. 


is Professor Kaleigh points out in the very just essay with which h 


prefixes the reprint, was following good example in parodying the sloppy 
did not succeed in produ 


work of his time. Ile a masterpiec 





caricature of Pamela gre 1 novel whicl 


is Fielding did when the 
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included Mrs. Slipslop and Parson Adams, The truth seems to be that that he is a far nobler character than the son his inflexible righteousness 
young Barrett was so utterly carried away by the fun of the thing that he drives to ruin. The effect of this just and balanced view is far stronger than 
gave no attention to serious composition. When reality is developed out ot Mr. Galsworthw’s savagery. Whereas ** The Man of Property ” worked the 
parody, that parody itself becomes literature. Cervantes started “ Don reader into a fierce loathing of the hardn ind narrowness of the business 
(juixote ” chiefly with a view of ridiculing the works of chivalry, but the Don man, who was so cleverly shown to be much blacker than pitch, Miss Jacomb’s 
in his hands gradually assumed a strength and re ality that made the satire fall book forces him to consider rather ** the tears of things” and the pitifulness of 
into its place as mere ornament. In this book the idea of parody is mor human misunderstandings. ** The pity of it,” not ** the shamefulness of it, 
easily kept up just because it does not contain the elements of eatness which is the idea which runs through this su il and promising story. 
are to be found in Fielding and Cervantes It served a good purpose at tl 
time, and at ie > It seeme t i ] 1 kille ~~ . - ‘ 
a id a ee tme 1 eemed that this book had killed romance, bu: A PUBLI SCIIOOL BOY. 
experience proved that it had only modified it, or, rather, it had exposed one = ; 
" , MN > The Golden Key, by Desmond Coke Chapman and Hall ) 
kind of bad writing only to let in another If Mr. Barrett were living t iv, it 
is safe to say that he would find as much employment as ever ior his witty pen. IN his latest novel, Mr ke has broken no new ground, but giv u 
: mce avcain a sympathetic and penetrating Study ol i typi il publi¢ 
schuol boy. His hero retains all the Olympian * heavy-father ” qualities, 
AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINVENTD. which, in his sixth form days, no doubt, ma him the idol of the lowe: 
Araminta, by |. C. Snaith (Smith, Elder school, and this in spite of the fact that he has knocked about in Oxford 
. i for four years and presumably rubbed shoulders with a varied assortment 
FROM the moment when Araminta, fresh from a North Devon rectory, : | 
: ‘ “ of men, When the book opens Justin Verderer is in the train for 
wrives at the front door of her redoubtable Aunt Caroline’s house carrvin , r 
; London, having said good-bye to his college for the last tin Not 
rret in a wicker basket, even the most unsusceptible reader will be com . , . , " 
. : 3 \ : 4 having deve,oped mm any way since his chool days ht Is UNeASV it the 
pletely In love with her he o Countess of Crewkerne (Araminta’s aunt | ] 
t bead : Lit . — thought of plunging into the world and learning something of life at first 
her mtensely-dienihed WEN AL in | ! ott t are her mgenious 1 
re ' . —_ tates hand Ile is by way of being a misovynist, and declares, in the cour 
mona schemes are ali describec in a veln ol richly ela rat el 
. . ‘ y of a conversation with his trend, tl vapidity of which is supremely 
delicate humour; ind Araminta herself, the ‘* Gainsborough Dueche , j 
; , realistic, that | will never marry Fate, however, is much too good to 
is, 9S we have hinted, adcrable. Phe adventures of this ** Goose Girl | , 
| | him, and Iter some years ol the loneliness often salutary for th 
JYevorshire, who stands Olt. high in ber stockings, loves cream-buns ’ } } j 
; ; ’ : og Ape , bias = ** superior person bh finds that he cannot do without the girl h Hists 
and hockev, make delicious reading, as does also the sparring betwee " 
; eal ; _ Siess - patronised and misunderstood for so many years Marriage with Grac 
the two elderly eligibles, Lord Cheriton and th Duke of Brancaster, who , 
i : however, does not educate him out of his public-school-boy habit of mind 
spire to her hand. ow sh settles the matrimonial prol \ ( , , , 
. j | she S ’ mal 4 m and liv until after the poor girl has endured a rod il o len ulfer | 
lappily ever alterwards, those who come across the book will wish to find 
’ ' l S 0 il 1 to tir treats her with the good-humoured tolerat that a prefect might show to 
out for themselves, It is a long time since we have met with such a j 
; a promising lac, ind thouch he adores her he never troubles to say so 
thoroughly amusing litth com , and jraminuta should tind a place in > r 
; But, finally, in a well-managed scene, his approaching fatherhood suppli 
every well-chosen library-list | | ; 
the voliden kev to his heart and sipates, we trust for ever, his insuller 
= <i thle prigg@ish W ueht to say at on that Mr. Col admires his 
BY \ NEW WRITER hero consumediv, but he is too good an artist not to draw him to the lil 
. 7 . . ustin Verd rer is xactly the publ ol man of 1 ertain ty ° und after 
The Faith of His Fathers, by A. KE. Jacomb (Melrose. ) ' , 
studving the book the rea ter will be in a good position to i vhether 
WE started this story with a faint prejudice against prize novels, but this or not it is a type which he admires bor ourselves we find it as irritatis 
prejudice the first few chapters were quite sufficient to dispel. Miss in fiction as in real life 
Jacomb’s restrained style, and the intense human interest of her theme, mad — 
it evident that considerations ol literary merit had weivhed with 
OOKS ro ORD LON It} Rk 
the judges In making thet choice even more than th pio niity of “ KK ri Ll RAR 
extensive sales Phe subject treated by Miss Jacoml the revolt of Fraternity, by John Galsworthy, Ileinemann 
generous youth against a cold and repressive creed—is one of the most Personal Recollections of Wagner, by Angelo Neumann Constabl 
( nant in human lle; and the story she has woven to illustrate it 1 \raminta, by T. C. Snaith (Smith, I let 
‘ : , : . 
curious n t is tl sort Gaomesti 1 which it so Vv ’ 4 , 
riously real | ' ort o mnestic drama w ho omici » well b Nelson Ilardy Ilis Lit l ers and rien vy A. M. Broad] ‘ 
working itseif wt behit he whi lace curtains of that house next door Rk. G. Bartelot (Murray. ) 
or In the vicarave t the end of our street. There can be n> one who has : 
limbo, a Fantasy, by A rnon Blackwo (Macmillan, ) 
not at one time or another come across similar cases of th harm an 
‘6 ’ Jou il the ‘ ( $ " t ch 
misery wrought by ** the good, One of the chief merits of Miss Jacom Dou vd th : ft Greek Va Pranstated from the Frenel 
ass . . . ; EK imond Pottier | Bettina hnweller . ice b 
work ts that, unlkke Mr. Joha Galsworthy in ** The Man of Property,” she , y Ka . Pie y J. | Harri 
(\lurt a) 
is strictly just In deseribing the people against whom her attack, if it can 
be called such, is directed She forces us to realise the many fine Phe Piays of Shake we, by Algernon Charles Swinburne Iarper 
qualities which go to the making of the elder Atkinson; shows us, indeed, Uniler Petraia, with Some Saunterines (Jolin Lane.) 


ON THE GREEN. 








Epirep By Horace Tlurcuinson. 
Pik UNIVERSITY SIDES vest inland courses, It is in some ways unique in its advantages, for the Plai 
ICHMOND was the scene of an invasion from tl | versities of Billeres, lying low, with the Pye not far off and | er hills close about 
last Saturiay, Oxford being at the Old Deer Par and it, is singularly windless Mr. Wilbur Wright has been, on that account 
Cambri at Sudbroo Park. Neither of the home sides rematkably well advised to choose th vot for his aeroplaning experiment 
was quite at Its strongest, since several layers long to both ile certainly has m th better of us in our windy | nd for ti isi 
Richmond clubs, ard the task of being in two laces at once proved machine which, rather ih the golf ball, is apt to be grievously afflicted by 
too much for them Ihe Mid-Surrey side, shorn of Mr. S. I th ul \ at Pau, in spite of it vilt opportunity il traditio 
Frv, badly needed Mr. Taylor, who was playing at Sulibrook ; as it was they t numbers of th ters appear to decrea Fhe fact is that, what with 
were rather badly beaten by Oxford, who have ha L very suc ul career tl rivals of Biarritz an ther cau tl Knvlishman is not 1 ri t 
this season. Mr. Robertson-Durham and Mr. Llooman won their matches Pau as he used to, The English Club is much more French than it used to 
and are both formidable plavers; Mr. Robertson-Durnham has been known md the Frenchman (alter all, is he not in his native country 
for some time to be alarmingly good on his day, but Mr. Hlooman has mo is taking th ! of th Briton in Pau enerany I ! ire many parts 
a very distinct advance this year. Ie always looked rood player, and had of th world (at Le Touquet, for nstance, the numbers of the French 
a mice casy style, but up till this year he has been ; little Cisappointing in hea rs oll cluly pw constant mcr where tl nat brenen m 
ictual results; now, however, he appears to havg gained a lot both in power | t to the me dili ly; t do no D ir to o at Pa 
and consistency, and has all the makings of a very fine player QO! th Where tl mand hunting hay treater vovu Con ring th teady sprea 
lesser lights on the Oxford side Mr. de Putron seems to be the best, or at of the game ny the Riviera and el yoere in France, it is rather curious to 
least the most striking player; a goller who can halve mat: s alter being find this exceptional ca Viere all is so much in the gotlers favour, 
six down at the turn and win them after being lour Gown mak most lun HAREWoop Down Cours 
unc »mfortable opponent While Oxford have been doing well, Cambridge i jae le bik al muRzS nt ; 

‘ i ) \ uly ou { to awa 1 
so far have been disappointing. Mr. Hammond Chambers, their iplain, Pp renane a, e SEG oe a sditelh Caek psiaianieds tee Bil - kas 
is a very good player on his day, but his day does not come olten enough ; . : pre : pas i Ailleia tn ies ; 

’ . . ’ . , , ‘ i tlh i I 
possibly his hard-hitting style needs snetsies practic ethan he gets at Cambridge, ; nal = Gunesat Waite. tas beard reqoe ’ Sey eee nes 
ind he is likely to play a great deal better after a few days ol 1 gular play on pen it was not quite is ES A aay ‘ nee gerne 
A se course. The next two players on u e side, Mr. Macdona and Mr DP IPE SES a ea PRL RAVE YOR ad ae 
Ulvat, are as a rule conspicuous for steadiness rather than brilliance, but eines: walle the particular course of as + iad ko talek. tee 
they have hardly done as well as they should so far, while Mr. Ilemmant, a natural undulations of the around lend themselves very hindie to the ealfas’s 
player of great possibilities, has not quite fulfilled the promise of his school suspense and i bes ao Gane sltuction i himieas aneiiliens wlimteneie: oleate alta 
boy days. The team as a whole is sure to be playing better by Aprii 21st, Se ie Be hk « ae ca saad 
and if there is any superiority on the side of Oxford it is probably not nearly 
SO great as it now appears Somit Br 

GOLF AT Pat It isalw n anxious mom 4 na col lentious enquirer approact 
It is rather a curious thing that the popularity of golf seems to be on th you with q lio nui ** What is th rule whet You ne ' 


wane at Pau. which has one of the oldest golf clubs in the world and one of the know what may t coming, Sometimes itt an enquiry oO uca infantil 
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ts t ) ius ' hin more i \ > uIV tivo rthat m 
iab 1 t, an ruffled ) than a lor t f steady rour 
i thro tl winter montl therefor ‘ ‘ i r ul stor 
from a tr rit} u in Februar ve ma xp o find th ulsj 
of them able to rely upon his game, as far ss it humanly possible, in May, 
il ) to rely upon one’s m not to br iN own hopelessly ts half 
tthe Another way of winning championships is to plav abominabl 
yup to tl t available minut nd then jump into form in the nick of 
time, rl rolfer who thus | ins to hit the ball, when he had almost given 
ill pe Oo olny” So, en] the gam inter y; he walks upon a 
trikes th tars with hi plifted head \nd this, wi certain reservations, 
fh mood tor tt winning ot matches Ther ar one or two bistoric 
rf laver thus fincing h lorm on a sud n and pro line to 
rry ail re hom, Mir. Travis, though he had been some litt time it 
engl , could do no richt till he cot to Sandwich, where, as we all know t 
yun , be coul »nho wro at | ton the putting green. Mr Laidlay 
to won one of his cl pion-hinps on the top of pell of utterly bad play; 
wer despair he took to holding his driver at tl yottom of the leather, an 
thi tas a complete faith cure, he has held it so ever sine 


PWO OLD-TIME TOURNAMENTS AT ST. ANDREWS. 


By . KiNtocn. 


1 as the fashion nowadays in me quarters to “crab” 
the foval wa \ncient a being far too conservalive 


und hard to move. Whether that be true of the present 
day or not, it is, at any rate, certain that it is chiefly to the 
Kk. and A. that the credit belon; 
ot institut the first open amateur 
tournament that was ever played, 
Phis took place at St. Andrews in 
1857 and was open to ll golf club 


lhey were to be represented by t 


members, play being by toursome 

Phe tropiiy was wou by the Roya 
Blackheath Golf ¢ lub, whose che 1 
representatives were Mr. George 


Glenme and Captain Stewart o 
Fasnacloich. he following year 
conditions were altered; the tourna 
ment was open to all amateur 

being members of clubs. This wa 

mn fact, the first amrteur champion 
ship, and was won by the late Mr. 
Kobert Chambers. After 1858, for 
ome reason apparently unknown, 
these aimateur volling gathering 

ceased unul the Royal Liverpool 
Gsolt Club revived the idea in 1885. 
Che tournament of 1857 was called 
“The Grand National Golf Club 
Pournament,”” and was competed 
lor by fourteen clubs. Proceeding 
vere, to modern notions, letsurely, 
for only one set of matches wa 
played each day, pl ty not be cinning 
ull noon. On the other hand, the 
trial was more prolonged, the curious 
number of thirty holes being fixed 
on as constituting the test, viz.,a full 
round to be followed by the first six 





holes out and the last Six holes home. 
llistory does not relate whether any 
like Was given lor relreshiment alter 
the first round, but it is to be pre 
sumed that some mercy was shown to the players, albeit that in 
the days when the Honourable Company played their * Club 
Matches "' at Musselburgh, these, which consisted of three round 
(twenty-seven hole ), had to be play ed out without a break. 
\ccording to the system which still prevails at St. Andrews, 
when the Calcutta Cup and Jubilee Vase are played for, halved 
matches counted as wins, and the clubs which had halved passed 
on to the next round here was a tresh ballot after each round, 
and in the event of there being an odd number, the club which 
was fortunate enough to draw the bye went on its way rejoicing ; 
nor was there any rule to prevent the same club having 
more than one bye. A great galaxy of golfing talent turned up, 
in spite of the many hardships which the journey to St. Andrews 
entailed in those days; there are many of us still who have 
vivid recollections of the “ terry —and the miseries of the wait 
it “Old Leuchars” Station. Presumably the favourites won, 
for it would be hard to find a stronger combination than the two 
players the Royal Blackheath Ciub put forward. Though 
representing an English club (1 fancy the only one in existence 
at that time) they were both Scotsmen, and both R. and A. 
medallists. * Old Glennie Sag as he wa lamiharly and alfection 
ately called, in 1855 won the autumn medal with a score of 8x, 
which remained a record tor that medal in 1SS84, when it wa 
broken by Mr. Horace [iutchinson with 87. Two years 
belore, in 1853, the other partner had also made what was 
then considered the wondertul score of go at the autumn 
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>the cembination must necessarily have been most 

But there were other clubs whose claims could 
not have been despised. Thus North Berwick sent Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Hay, the incarnation of golfine grace, and Mr 
Ord Campbell. Phe home club put forward Captain Maitland 
Dougall, R.N., and Mr. S. C. Thomson, both of whom knew the 
St. Andrews course intimately, while the champion to be, Mr. 
K. Chambers, plaved for the Musselburgh Golf Club. lle 


meeting 


fc rmidable. 


afterwards commemorated the proceedings in a metrical narrative, 
the last verse of which shows that even then the bunkers of St. 
Andrews were a sore trial to those who were not very familicu 
with the cour : 


But St. Andrews bunke 


And if they’re no wee 
Our chances there are unco’ sma’, 
\t least at a tournament, 

One would like very much to be transported to that scene of fifty 
years ago and see the start of the great tourney. All would be 
strange —costumes, clubs, the very links and surrounding 
Many of the players would be in club uniforms, for in those days 
the red coat was not despised, tall hats would be_ in ple nty, 
especially among the sp ; 


tators, though some of the players and 
all the caddies wore a voluminous cap with broad folds almost 
covering the ears. There would be no bags for the clubs, which 
would be carried loose under the caddie’s arm, and would com 
Then, even from 
the first tee, the outlook over the links would be quite different. 
\t that time there were practically no houses on the left, the cour 

was about halt the width, for the sea had not been curbed and driven 


prise all manner of spoons, but very few irons. 


back, the Swilcan Burn was allowed to meander and overflow it 
banks at 1ts own sweet will, while trom the second hole the whin 
tretched into the course. Gioing to the 
filth hole, * Hell” had to be carried off the tee, the second sh 


like a wall on the right, 


must periorce be along the Ielvsian fiel , While the approach to 


the lig vreen was overt i *‘Deardie "andacro the rough. Lhe 
Koyal Blackheath in commemoration of their victory designed a 
kind of triumphal scroll (a photograph of whic ii is reproduced) \ 


copy 1s in the possession of the Honourable Company at Muirtiel 
It is evident that the artist was a cricketer first and a voller (1 
a golfer) afterwards. The man on the left is in’ the attituc 
of hitting a half-volley out of the field, while the man on the 
night, whol presumably putting, 1 evidently quite untamibiar 
with the art. Lhe clubs, too, are of quaint design. The original 
is bright and eandy Ih 
lo triumphe. 
Phe next year 
championship. Twenty-eight players entered, and the same 


red and vellow and blu i veritable 


IN55, as we liave said, saw the first amateur 
conditions as to draws and ties prevailed as in the preceding 
year; that is to say, there was a tresh draw alter every round, 
Qwing to this arrange 
enabled to get into the final without 
amatch during the preceding five rounds. Ee halved 


and halved matches counted as win 
ment the winner wa 


having wot 
three matches, two of them with the man he ultimately beat 
in the tinal, and twice had the vood fortune to draw a bve. 
Many of the names of the entrants sound familiar to this day. 
Maitland Dougall, Robert Ciark, Robert Hlay, Robert Catheart, 
J. O. Fairlie, Sir Thomas Moncrietle, Patric k Alexander, George 
Galeunmie, James Dalfour (lather of Mr. Leslie Baltour-Melville) 

all the e were household names at St. \ndrew within the 


fmany. Good golfers all ot them. The concludin 


memory ( 
staves of the tournament must have been very excitine, while 
the luck of the ballot added to the fun. ‘There were, We are 
told, one or two upsets. Thus Sir Thomas Moncrietle in th 
third round beat the favourite, Mr. Hay, by really brilliant 
play, while in the next round Mr. Pat Alexander deteated Mr. 
Glennie, and the brilliant man of letters followed this up by beating 
the big sailor Captain Maitland Dougall. In the meantime 
Mr. Chambers had been steadily halving matehe (venerally 
with Mr. Wallace of Leven) and drawing by: So it happened 
that in the semi-final Mr. Wallace had to play Mr. Alexander, 
while Mr. Chambers rested trom his hkabours. Mr. Alexander, 
who was probably a bit “done up” aiter his great victories, wa: 
defeated by three holes, and so Mr. Chambers and Mr. Walla 
met for the third time. Mr. Wallace, not unlike some of th 
present generation, was a most siow and deliberate player, 


especially on the putting greens, and his adversary, having had 
full experience ot this in lh previous matches determined on 
his line of action. While Mr. Wallace was engaged in hi 
operations prior to putting, Mr. Chambers seated himselt 
on a camp-stool, which he made his caddie carry, with 
his back turned, and read his newspaper, till it was In 
turn to play. It is possible that there may have been a 
little feeling about the match. ‘The finish was close and 
thrilling. ‘They were all square and two to play, and Mr. 
Chambers seemed to have the Road hole sate, when he wa 


laid a dead stymie. Somewhat upset, he sliced his tee shot 


badly in the direction of the ifleboat-house (the ite presently 


0 cupied by the Gibson Piace houses). Phe ball lay badly in 
rough, so that all seemed over. but it was not; 


iron shot up to the hole he laid himself dead, and apparently 
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put the “fear of death” on the enemy, for Mr. Wallace wa 
short with his long putt, and then missed holine out, thus 
losing the hole and the championship. 


It is mewhat of a comeld ( that the first amateur 
champion should have been the Columbus of Hoylake. A married 
sister of his, Mrs. Dowie, used to live at West Nirby, and on a 
visit to her Mr. Chambers noticed what splendid natural link 
the old race-course at Hoylake would make. Ile was mainly 
instrumental in starting golf there, and to this day the “ D ; 
hole commemorates his sister. Phe writer is indebted for much 
of the information contained in this article to an ariicle by 
Mr. Everard which appeared in Golf, July 2gtn, 1892, entitled 
Famous Gollet the Chambers Family’; and also to extract 
from the diary of Mr. Robert Chambers contributed to Golf ly 


Mr. C. G. S. Chanibers in the issues of February 4th and 
March roth, 189. 


FROM THE . ' 
MU NIMENT-ROO M™. 


l u indebted to a correspondent from Devon, who writ 
un r the pscuconyim ** Pield-tarer, for Utln following 
curious account. Ihis cover letter ran as follows: ‘‘l 

n it curious story which you may think uitable for 
publication in Counrry Litt It is an exact copy of 
tl onemal, except that | have m rnised th ling 

ind altered the names to prevent identification Vi document vhich 
unfortunately is not dated, was tound in country hou in th West of 
England, Pik LD-PARES 
rHK DISASTROI ENDS O| ucHL A rT K PROFANKD AND ABUSED 
RELIG rued \ KSPRCLALI PURO NEP CHAI 
Phere was a chapel in Stanhr , dedicated to St. Nichola mdu 
in the lands of Geor bin bh, vent. Pints cl lw d ! by Sur Thom 
Barton of th un nish, that Phinden would give him liberty to pull it 
down to mal u i tl timber to to help on tl buildin fa 
turret at this he Lourie 
Fiinden denieth it to him & 1 him | did not build a & be would 
not pull it down nor suller 1 (Thos wa father that st t 
Major Iti n, Slain at) Didelor nm tl king part & heth bu it 
Shortwood, ) 
Sir Thom Barton, not content with this denial, t occasion to hl 
biravne rid Lyourney with him tor a tortnigh t W, in that meanti 
li workmen A ils down the chapel [he wife of Fiinder i ithe 
wourtn of that worthy fam ol Chudleigh, 1 \ what she could & car 
to hes vn hon to pr rve it But all would not i Bargl 
(with 6 or 7 hor which tl id Bargl nstantly t of his o { 
way tho mates 7) 1 Sir Thomas ¢ loyeth t " tl 
building of a fai hich turret over th rch of h hou tl 
trongly over with sl ol lea 1 1 tly tl nt 
Wi the workmen, nu I thes ! 1 bry iy 
« timsber, in t roi 1 thet not i i t, they | t 
l rk i hawn rf tlrivhts tl n them | t 
which Sel iupenter to | | | Ilea n | 
the workmen ar uoowor u itl will i 
mec othe i that sel Iso St. Ni con lor fou 
but » it tell Out that Sell yithin a day or two tau (a i pa 
workman) & died within a w 
S hen Bar man t i , ’ 
nan that key real iti other | ! ! tal I th ial 
ha no chars I ! becaum ! in ir 
| there, reliev by the pari Sir Thom therw " { wor 
wi ul iscreet, | 1 liv hancds« | t i ) i 
i | m par \ himself very mu \ tleman a ul 
by i i I hi ! ( 1 ! t a y hor 
of his rank in I ' il rt | 
parte never ii I ( i to i" t wil 1\ ih) \ 
bel bitin hi i i hol I tcl ver 
t 1 vin hicr, vela ’ ! rin ’ 
from that iw turret was throw baad p ! rom the 
could neve Kept ry until a ry t rt ol that tructu ‘ 
down, 
And so Sir Thomas, dying without lawful ue male, it his 
hi ! iis t 1 I i { I ) Aci niet | \ ! 
dweit in it i vil n I rs ims not i 
that « lor any her 1s la m him to lish | 
trom Das ray 
In th mh rish were two ral ] rs Whiereof | 
fen one Oo them oO 1 \ to thi 
l icy th roa Car bean ) roo 
lor Tt 1 uu i is i hati t i ! i" t 
ol him her I cam WwW i t 0 | I 
upon tho ! Vv owners | \ I \ ! 1) 
het Pau hiVil fell » the lor 1 su 
Quenalt The nu | n t rem I 
lur Iter that ¢ I I 1Ol t n 
mn 1 thin \ vn , n t 
e his son t stro! \ l un hint | lather, a nial 
most i 
1} your f yw ¢ 1 I tl on” i 
livia in the no le of | t | ! he becon ) 
ul Is hat { were Strat ml tu ou 7) 
‘ t vac! wi ( 1a virtuou ro tl | 1 
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t ! r , nfessed himself to an ynest rson: this third fellow became ar 
' ” \ ‘ ' treme lam Y infirm man of wh it ied, though no o Iman & left ver 
u | 1 ns, O of whi iff-tted him also, by the testimony of honest people & 
ral i lefto of his children to » by his erandfather’s crutch & another very infirm 
! ' t \ vy to poss th sam V he lat ty ng ot fi thigh boi Be being i 
him t ki of 5 or 6 years old & the livin illen from them, 
CORRESPON NCE 
A y) 4 S y, N D ke A 4° ) 
L 
| PrRIDG ND 4 \ tw slways ready. Rewarding playin r rain, if a very heavy fall thes 
, ‘ wel number of shallow pools of water, v 1, 1f we had wishe we could 
I " if , 3 ha $ ) fi I qu tion if a court cou cm mate so perfect that eve 
I ' ) N nber »s ‘ i silo t rain woul run off th lower rts ot it Qurs had 
At t I t ft rr " lirom t nir to th i I cannot say how much higher 1 Sat 
t ' t ver ) t t terns, t re, t in ' } l plaver I »not thi that 2tn. or even jin 
I vit i I i vou n ntl t I think t vor fault w uund wa it th 
ry I vit t q t oO | ! sh colour of th Dav n 1! Ww found the tight rath 
r ) I vy t ter rir W often wht that it would hav n impro 1 if some colouris 
t I v t l m rr sh perha , had lded, But, w i ven th uit { lreht I 
' I , I v 1 \ i ‘rand i m the beautilul smooth ria no ta yunds Alter 
: rir t ' too twenty years ther re now cracks all over it, but few of thes: would even now 
' I ! t ! ri } ! 1 Ti he play Qhurs was made ver nder uurt on ground that h 
rr ' | ' t _. ta and possibly, most li y. th cracks wet ' y the ground sinking; 
' ! t rt t ) row ri court was ma say, 2 woader thant tlation size on either side to 
' Llow ant lines to b 2in. trom the wes wea ed qit to each ¢ l 
' ' t tl rir $ ul t some years, is this t ne ¢ ir Y t r na sit vas pleasanter 
r ' f t rt tot tl i ) rving with both feet on the pa nent, Shou you d r I shall | 
: I any tat ver yleased to give any further information COTSMAN 
’ ! ! Vi ! \ 
r ' nt vi r toil ' 
' —_ | hes MELANISM IN MOTHS 
' ! for ' t [To tue Epiror or **Co reY Lire.” | § 
' t (, ' tin uD s I w very m 1 interested in the artic on melanism in moths i : 
! rer ‘) ‘ N the i t Co ky Lies { February 6th Th iccompanying photograph ts of a 
l ) it blac pecimen ol i P ppered moth \ 
' | ' ' var to betularia), taken on July” roth, 1906, ul 
run to rr Iwo or ' ' It nort Now, Bridgnorth lies on th 
r mn " trem or r ott Black Country, ot 
' ' ! t moth, a fema may hay en a wan rer trom 
! t ! t f that district Vi ordinary form ts fairly 
t ' | \\ ro plentiful round her ut IT have never since 
' ! t t t ! ! plug i black Hie I should a , the moth 
i tour ro | laid twenty to thirty eges in iptivity, which 
imy | rriet ' i t hate d iccesstully ; t las! an accident 
nou B38 wh cl { \ fel tl uvie and they never reached maturity 
nm wit ‘ ! ! \ ! RANCH rirt 
' ! t war rt ! 
n ow x fi t tha » them \ LANDLORD'S AND A COUNTRY 
tl iw I hav only oO ' LOVER'S PROBLEM 
ver » ta to let 4 | it ti To rue Eprror or ** Country Lirt 
t \ ‘ lo tl indhills with Sil If hearty sympathy gives anv consolation 
two trier late in i " of them to ** Unhappy Landewner,” he may rest assured 
ul I t t t of marran that he has it in abundance If tew people are 
remar l " t to 1 sy obli - o himsell, to suffer the peculiar 
' r so lar tl ind 7 t nnoyance of seeing their own land damaved 
up Ww vu to t t it w nota you and disfigured as he describes, all true country- 7 
t it an old o tti ) " Ow lovers deplore the ver-increasine practice of 
»the ul ul r bei » much shot umping dust-hole rubbish on to arable land under 
t in t iutumn on the salt mars t the pretence that it is valuable manure. The 
raily lect lar cks, tl I | horrible disfigurement of the landscape is more 
nti what is | vn as the ** Meil Marshes, than sufliicient reason why this should be put 
vyhich are kept closed t sely tor r i a stop to; but, apart from csthetic considera 
rounds, ml where no o is allowed to shoot tions, these noisome heaps are a danger 
it them l rit ver collect with th lary quantities of rt not only from their offensive smell, but owing to the encour iwement they 
nd dunilin that haunt the lar tretch of nd that hes betw Oller to rats Early and regular destruction of ust-hole rubbish ought 
tine ternery ind t i, wher t 1 wsanis ol « se tha make certainly to form part ol the present campaign against these vermin 
Holkham wmar their head-quarters dur t lay-time go at If waste food in the smailest quantities is left lving about a house, 
night-time to rest ) r journey to and fro they ive t vil vlers mic und cockroaches will speedily appear there, and tn the same way 
" h sport PAq ‘ (CRINGLI collections of dust-hole rubbish are an untailing attraction to rats. th 
——— waste food in these heaps is so small a percentage that the manutial 
value of the whole is practically #7/, and whatever organic matter it contains 
oO THE EDpITroR of COUN Lauri : : . 
never reaches the land because the rats get it instead, \t the same time, 
SIR, —A copy of Co rkY Lire for Noven r 25th, 1go0S, has just been the ingenious plea that the stuff is manure makes the case more difiicult to 
t to me, and I \ nm much interested in the article on “* The Ternery deal with, since a successful objection to this kind of ** fertiliser” might open 
ut Wells-by-t sea During July last, [spent a fortnight at a small village up possibilities of vexatious interference with legitimate farming operations 
nthe Sull ' Where ter were to ru t numbers among No good farmer likes his ** muck heaps” to be unduly offensive, as, apar 
th Mints Cover with ram grass and pink rest irrow, In walking from inconvenience to neighbours, this denotes loss of ammonia, etc, Still, 
Mong U wre 0 evening, | ' ‘nly came upon a group of partri : when carting is going on on a mild spring day, the fact is usually recognis- 
two old bir na the or four icks lying ul, with their heads close ible for some distance down wind, but no one’s health is likely to suffer 
' ther, and with no sign of struggle or trent injury upon them \ in Consequence Yet another unhappy landowner (farming his own land) 
dept on in th t by showed where t nest ha n It was on was gravely requested last yer to remove the farmyard manure just carted to 
this particular part of the ve that the terns were always to be seen Is it one of his fields, as it was a public nuisance! rin cans and broken bottles 
possibie that the death of tl parts s I foun vas caused by their being can scarcely be classed among the most rapidly assimilated foods for plant 
** mobbed ” by terns in the nanner scri | towards the end of the most life, so [ hope your correspondent may net be r quest «<1 to pay for their 
interesting article on the Wells Ternery A EB. LL *“unexhausted manurial value” at the end of his tenant’s lease !—Epiru 
= COKNISH. 
LAWN TENNIS COURTS OTHER THAN GRASS. 
rite FEEDING OF PARROTS, 
[To tHe Eprror ot CouNtTRY Lirk.”| [fo tHe Epiror or “Country Lire 
SIR, Perhaps I may ible to give you some useful wmation about a SiR, —Some weeks ago one of your correspondents kindly gave some hints on 
(ora it mavement tennis court W tone m ibout tl year ISSs, feeding West Indian parrots. I have a Mexican bird, vree with yellow 
ni pilaved ont r son ten years, alter which w rave up tennis It had head, called, I understand, a Levalant or Amazon. My son brought it home 


many advantaces over ! wt in t, eX ting after a ivy rainfall, some ten vears ago from Tampico, a fledgeling. I was ) 


some time 


ag 





) 
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by a bird-dealer that we were giving the parrot too heating food, and he had too ** But,” said the latter, “that wili be another fortnight. 
he suggested canary-ceed with a little hemp in place of the usual food sold *“That does’nt matter,” replied B., ‘all eggs are new-laid if they come from 
in packets Ihe bird seems to suffer from constant irritation and is alwavs the countrv”! C. ke ps only two or three hens, and it takes him three 
picking at his feathers, especialiy the soft downy feathers. In the summer weeks or more in the winter time to ylect two dezen rs, yet he 
I give him a bath about once a week, but not in cold weather. Ile never always sends them out in two-dozen lots s new-laid Phes t 
has bones or greasy food ; occasionally a little bread and milk, nuts, ripe the methods and ideas that nee remedying, and = w ventur to 
fruit and a little plain botied potato; a dry crust compietes the menu.-— think that thev arise entirely from ignorant habit \\ t prepared 
I T. STEWART. to say that in none of the cases we hav quo was t t ibera 
—_ — intention to defraud ; it was merely a following of tl] rdinary tra custom 
OLD PEWTER PLATI which has brought the English new-laid egg down to tl level of tho 
[To rH# Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lire.”’] imported from Russia, We shouid, indeed, be sorry to think that any lar 
Sik,—-l am sending you a print of my collection of old pewter plate, which I proportion of the poultry-keeping world wished to do business on anythit 
lair terms, although the authority we have already quoted erts that ** Of al 
trades which help the swindler, the poultry business should rank foremost,’ 
Our opinion is that the expensive mistake which 1s be made- KPensis 
lrom a national point of view swellas from that of the indivi tal pr u t 
irises from icnorance wd want yy thought, and we ventuyr lo u t 
Iriendly campaign on the subject in all our country district I facts to | 
driven home ar few and simpl , a d if all our uiniry readers w 1 lend a 
hand, opinion and practice would soon | chan | tl tera i real 
national service would be done. (1) Let all eves be gvraded and nt to 
market clean, (2) Let all eggs not fresh be dated or classed as ** oker 
3) Let ** fresh” and ** new-laid ” mean, as thev ought, the ime thing Th 
consumer is prepared to pay for th thin h wants, and has both the will 
ind the power to make egg-production a really profitable undertaking. 11 
cannot he expected to pay for one thing and be satisfied with another 


W.G. W. 
rie LAW RELATING tO Lith COMMON AND ROADSIDI 
{To tHe Eprror or **Counrry Lire.’ 





SIR, It would b very Interesting, anent th r ndence that has 
nh taking place on the gipsies, if your legal correspondent woul ve 
some information as to the law relating to wavlarers camping on common 
or roadsides In my own county of Dorset tl belhef is held that i 
have a right to cam n such pla or ht hour it a tim ut that after 
{ ithev may t ha mm I take it va n ’ th lor i th manor 
j Is this be f well fou d? As you have stated in your « mit they ar 
q neighbours a country-side can very well do without. No on warts their 
3 expensive wares, or their wretched-lookine pon ot which mn nav i 5 
: bunch to sell Their lurchers can be kept for nothu but the pursuit of oth 
peopl *s rabbits, md they ceriainly not pay rent for the tar ol which thre 
vail themselves for their camp rounds when on tour in t coun 
though they may co so tor their winter quarters In S X al el vher ! 


PIILEASANL SWIMMING, 
[To Truk Epvrror oF * Counrrxy Lit 





Sik, Some twelve vears avo | put up youne co pheasant on the 1 
i t the top of the steep hill at Glencoin on Ullswater ri rd tlew t 
to the rivht over the lake and went forward. Qn reach the turn of th 
road at the corner of the lake by the county boundary, I w what | 
supposed to be a straneve bird vimmineg in the calm ter of t litt 
bav which the lake there makes On my approach it vam to th hore, 
landed and ran across the road within Sy: of my evel i young <« 
pheasant——-no doubt the une bird -— had en quarter ol a | 
further bach B. G. R. ILL 
think ma e of interest to your readers Some of it dates back to th rill HEDGE-SPARROW 
seventeenth century. It has been collected from all parts of the counts [To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirt 
J. C. Povser SiR, It was with much interest that I read the article ** The Charm th 
memes Hedge-sparrow,” by Mr. Bickerton, and [ am quite in agreement with him 
\ FROZEN WATERFALL. as to its ence uring qualities ind ventl manners Th male bird is, [I thin 
lo THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” the most perfect gentleman of the bird worl Ile never seems to bully h 
SIR, Liev to forward you the enclosed photograph We went a party to wife ; and when photographing at her nest, on an occasion when she | 
Grindelwald for the winter sports and one day walked haliway up a mountain hesitated to resume sitting in front of the camera, | have in the cas 


called the ‘** Fauihorn.” On our way we were much 
struck by a frozen waterfall, and [thought it well worth 
trving to tak t photograpn with a folding Kodak I 
have Ti brilliant sunshine helped me to get th 
effect, which I think most beautiful, and which [ thought 
worth whi ing to you to see if you have room tor 


it cn one of your pages MADELINE F. SMITH. 


ENGLISH EGGs. 
[To TrHe Eprror or ** COUNTRY LIFE.” | 
SIR, To the average reacer the statement that ** the 
Enelish egg ranks alorgside the Russian for freshness 
and quality ” comes as a kind of shock, We have our 


poultry on the spot, the means of distribution are 





an ple, and yet cur new-laid evrs rank only with those 
which have come from the further places oversea 
to supplement our home supply to the extent of 
some six or seven millions a year! It will be readily 
admitted that an English really new-laid egg can face 
with confidence the production of any other country, and 
therefore the indictment taken from an annual 
levoted to poultry, which seems to have been compiled 
very carefully and with a_ full knowledge of the 
facts to which it relates, must reflect upon the 
methods followed by poultry-keepers in marketing their 
produce, These methods obviously call for drastic 
reform, and can be remedied by cultivating public 
opinion and circulating — facts. Here are three: 
A. undertskes to supply a certain f:mily with so many 
K. Whenever he is short he pops in one of 






eges per wee 
g 
two that have been preserved in water glass B carries 


rable numbers to a neighbouring town, and 
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COUNTRY LIFE: 
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lacks that enterprise and amiition 
species of its race, seldom venturing far from 
shaft, down which it takes a clear drop of from 


sound; when, however, its food supply fails, 


the grass almost on the surface. In favourable 


a welt wlumn occurs, product! g¢ long luxuri ant 
bringing no severe frosts, and when spring is 
warm, giving a dry breedins season—this little 
creature with its blunt Roman nose increases with 
rapidity; indeed, it is well known in history to 
hiav olten, in the above c rcumstances, become 
a grievous plagu Ilerodotus mentions it as 
havine been the cause of the discomtiture of a 
che army by destroying the quivers and leather 
trappings in’ th night Avain, it Is men 


tioned in Eliz th’s reign as having caused 


errible devastation in the marshes of Essex and 
also in Kent, where owls had to be collected to 
diminish its numbers, L_E. MM 


KRECKUITING IN OLD TIMES. 
{To the Epitrvor or ** Country Lirti 


Sik, \s the question of recruiting for our Army 
Is SU Very prominent utsoth present Gay, tie 
enclosed print may interest those who are so 
nobly coming forward to help in raising a 
suficrency of soldiers to protect our co tt 
from invasion Ilere are set forth the method 
whereby men were tempted to enlist At the 
end of the eighteenth century AIS 4s. anda 


handsome watch must indeed have seemed a 
furtune to the needy Irishman, accustomed as he 
was toa mud hovel for his hom , to potatoes and 


stir-a-bout for his daily fare and to rags for h 


clothing Vet it is doubttul if such bribes wer 
is successiul $s those which, tradition asserts, 
were practised by some of the Scottish ladies of 
id that the Duchess of Gorlon, when helping to 


lers, ** rode to the country fairs in Highland bonnet 


** wave a kiss to the men she enlisted, far mor 
which it was accompanied,’ Colonel Greenhill 
a Reeiment,” adds ** There wa nm a Highland 


remarkable for h strength and good looks 
Line had in vain trie! to enlist him, but hx 
resist her Crrace, Ile took the kiss and the 


but to show it was not the gould that tempted 


tossed the guinea among the crowd.” The 
nce of the kiss was a suugested comfort to 
wounded in battle, ** Mind, lad, ye got a kiss o’ 
Duchess o’ Gordon f wr that! Money alone, even 


profiered by a fair hand, does not always bring 


men to the colours, at least so Miss G. Gordon tound in 
when she wrot ** Men do not hi going to the 
offered a fine handsome and = stout young 


twelve guineas, but no money could make him 


kK. BRouGcuiton 


LIbl UNDER THE OPEN SKY 


[To rne Epirok or **Counrry Lire 


{ 


his photograph of a hermit was taken in 


woods in Berkshire. Pie old man is an ex-soldier 


lived in the wools over twenty years; he is 


known in the villages round about, and can very 


seen doing odd jobs in the gardens, for which 


some food and a littl money Ile always takes 


his perambulator, which he calls his motor, with him 
full 


in the woods, also has his bath and mends all his things 


clothing, umbrellas, etc. ; he washes his clothes 


During the last heavy fall of snow he woke up 


morning and found he was covered with snow several 


deep; but he says he has never had a single 


; 


day’s illness in his life and has nothing to worry him. 
When he goes to sleep he ties his perambulator to his 
arm, covers himself over with clothes and puts his 


carriage umbrella up 5S. O. Norru. 
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